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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HE debate on the Affirmation Bill began on Monday, witha 
very thoughtful and dispassionate speech by Sir Henry 
James, in which he showed how absolutely destitute of any trace 
of a theological test the original Oath of Allegiance was; that it 
was imposed for political purposes, and for political pur- 
poses only, the Peers, as a loyal body, being then wholly 
exempted from it; and that it was not till the feud between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant succession broke out 
that any religious test was engrafted on the oath, a reli- 
gious test which was gradually removed, as inconsistent with 
true civil and religious liberty. Sir Richard Cross, who moved 
the rejection of the Bill, fretted himself into a state of consider- 
able excitement on the various sins of the Government, accusing 
it of despicable trickery for proposing to abandon the reiro- 
spective clause. Mr. Torrens, who seconded Sir R. Cross,— 
the only Liberal, as we hope, who is likely to vote against the 
Bill,—offered a good deal of sympathy, as is usual with Liberals 
who take this side, to the proposal to get rid of oaths altogether, 
both in the House and out of it, but no sympathy at all to the 
advocates of relief for the particular grievance involved in this 
ease, 


In the desultory debate which ensued, Baron H. de Worms, 
who appeared to triumph in the success won by the Liberals for 
his own faith, the Jewish, insolently suggested to Mr. Gladstone 
tostart a new Midlothian campaign, of which the war-cry should 
be“ Bradlaugh and blasphemy.” Sir Walter Barttelot warned 
the Prime Minister that he had misled the country, and 
that the country would not forgive him; while Mr. Baxter and 
Mr. Illingworth made very vigorous speeches in favour of the 
Bill, Mr. Baxter declaring that the ecclesiastical bodies in Scot- 
land were favourable to it; while on Thursday, Sir H. Drummond- 
Wolff resumed the debate, with a very dry and rather personal 
attack on Lord Selborne for sitting in judgment on the recent 
appeal case, though he was responsible for the Oaths Act of 
1866, and had at least some share of responsibility for the 
opinion given by the present Solicitor-General that the common 
informer could proceed against Mr. Bradlaugh for the fines 
imposed on any one who had sat and»voted in the House of 
Commons in contravention of the Oaths Act. 
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Then Mr. Gladstone rose, and it was at once evident that he 
Was at his highest point of power, and that his mastery of the 
House had never been more complete. The central point of his 
speech was the mischief, nay, the danger, of associating the 
religious feeling of the country with a kind of injustice which 
“ha only inconsistent with the principle of civil and religious 
Pe tty, as Lord Lyndhurst defined it, but wholly insufficient for 
“8 purpose of securing any true religious sanction for the 


wmeianes which the oath imposes. Not only may it avowedly 
a taken by an atheist who has openly professed his atheism 
verywhere except within the walls of the House, but it may be 


taken without scraple by a Dei boven i 
God who sits ple by a Deist, who believes in the Lucretian 


apart from mankind; or by the Agnostic, who re- 
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to be a total divorce between the question of religious differ- 
ences and the question of civil privilege and power. There ought 
to be “no test whatever applied to a man with respect to any 
exercise of civil functions, except a test of civil capacity 
and a fulfilment of civil conditions.” Mr. Gladstone re- 
cognised in the strongest way the immediate unpopularity 
of this measure. At every contested election, he said, the 
Government well knew that they lost votes, and that the Con- 
servatives gained votes, by the supposed alliance of the Govern- 
ment with the party of unbelief. It had always been so. It 
was so when the Jews were naturalised 130 years ago; it was 
so when the Roman Catholics were emancipated; it was so 
when the Jews were admitted to Parliament. The Liberal 
party had almost always suffered in fighting the battle of reli- 
gious freedom ; but they continued to tight it, not only because 
it was the battle of liberty, but because it was the battle of 
religion, because religion suffered frightfully by its alliance with 
these exclusions believed by the sufferers to be both cruel and 
unjust. 


After this speech, the debate sank into insignificance. Mr. 
Stanley Leighton deprecated the pulpit eloquence of Mr. 
Gladstone,—unfortunately, eloquence like his is extremely rare 
in the pulpit or out of it, and Mr. Stanley Leighton is no judge 
of either,—Lord Algernon Percy was struck by the want of argu- 
ment in the debate, and proceeded to illustrate that deficiency ; 
Mr. Gibson said the oath at present embodied the apostolic 
precept, “ Fear God, and honour the King ;” but if you got rid of 
the fear of God, the honour of the King would not long remain. 
The name of God was to be shut out of the House of Commons, 
in order to get Mr. Bradlaugh into it. Mr. Osborne Morgan 
replied to Mr. Gibson, and the debate, which had little or no life 
in it after Mr. Gladstone sat down, was at length adjourned, on 
the motion of Lord R. Churchill. 


The Government has completed its arrangements for the 
creation of a Ministry of Agriculture. An Agricultural Com- 
mittee of Privy Council will be formed, with a Vice-President 
in charge, who, it is intended, shall always be the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. This officer has no departmental 
duties, and is to preside over Agriculture, instead of being, as 
Lord Dufferin said, “ maid-of-all-work to the Ministry.” The 
effect of this arrangement will be that the Department will 
have a Minister to itself, as that of Education has; but 
he will usually, though not necessarily always, have a seat in 
the Cabinet. We do not see that the farmers could wish 
for a better arrangement. There is a responsible Minister, with 
clerks and offices and the like, whom they can worry to death, 
with whom Agricultural Chambers can correspond, and upon 
whom statistics can be poured in a deluge. We do not envy 
Mr. Dodson his correspondence, but the only defect of the 
scheme that we see is that it relieves the President in Council 
too much. Is Lord Carlingford only to “superintend ” ? 


Sir E. Watkin was the first witness examined before the 
Channel Tunnel Commission, and certainly showed that he had 
the courage, not to say the audacity, of his opinions. He de- 
clared that 250 trains each way would be run daily through the 
tunnel, being one each way every six minutes, although the 
trains are to travel at 45 miles an hour, and they would carry 
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14,000,000 passengers and a corresponding amount of goods 
every year. “ We had £700,000,000 of import and export trade, 
and if we had no way out of England except by sea, our position 
was a most dangerous one.” If England were blockaded, what 
would be the effect? The fort for the defence of the tunnel 
should be built of half a million tons of concrete, and 
could be built for a quarter of a million sterling, which 
the Railway Company would pay! He did not think the 
two Governments would quarrel over the management of the 
tunnel; but if there were any friction, the dispute could be 
settled in the way adopted for the ‘Alabama’ claims. It is 
difficult to believe that Sir E. Watkin expected his evidence to 
be treated seriously, and a gentle reminder from the Committee 
that it was composed of persons of ordinary intelligence would 
not have been out of place. Sir Edward finished off by asking 
the Committee to inspect the works on the French side. He has 
evidently missed his vocation. What a horse chaunter he would 
have made, how he would have praised any spavined beast, 
talked away all evidence of faults, and have wound up with an 
invitation to finish the deal over a social glass! 


The proposal of the French Government to convert the 
£220,000,000 of Fives into a 4} per Cent. Debt has succeeded. 
The holders were hopeless of resistance, and although heavy 
orders to sell were sent to Paris, the fall was not serious. The 
Government, to soothe the market, pledged themselves against 
farther conversion for ten years, and on Tuesday, at midnight, 
the Chamber swept the Bill through by a vote of 472 to 
94. The Senate followed suit by a still heavier majority. 
The truth is,no project of conversion now-a-days fails. The 
mass of Securities offered does not increase in any pro- 
portion to the savings of the nations, and the demand for 
“safe”? bonds outruns the supply. ‘The consequence, bonds 
being only goods, is an increase of price so great that 
conversion is always safe, and even Hungarian Rentes 
can be converted. There is now scarcely a_ first-class 
security in the European markets which pays a clear 
four per cent. and the soundest States can borrow at 
less than three. Modest investors may, however, take com- 
fort. If there are no great wars to make loans cheap, the 
Governments are entering upon a course of “social reforms ” 
which will cost them at the outset nearly as much. There will 
be loans yet for social purposes on the De Freycinet scale—he 
is quite equal to borrowing a National Debt in a year—to be 
expended, let us hope, with a little more judgment. 


The trial of Kelly, the third man accused of the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, has so far broken 
down. The first jury called was unable to agree, the jurors 
for conviction being, it is said, eleven, while one stood out for 
acquittal. A second jury was empanelled, but again no agree- 
ment was obtained, two resisting the verdict desired by ten. 
The case will be heard a third time, but it is more than possible 
that the result will once more be disagreement. The evidence is 
not quite so complete as in the cases of Brady and Curley, the 
prisoner looks a mere lad, and the evidence for an alibi, though 
untrustworthy, was less completely disproved. Add to these 
causes the fury of detestation with which Carey is regarded, and 
which his hard cynicism continually rouses afresh, and the dis- 
agreements are accounted for. They are, however, like all Irish 
incidents, most unfortunate. They encourage the belief of 
“ Invincibles ” that murder is safe, and they deepen the English 
suspicion that the Jury system and government of any kind are, 
in Ireland, incompatible. The Government cannot let guilty 
men go free, yet repeated trials enable the Irish Americans to 
dilate on English vindictiveness and cruelty. 


The Irish-American Land League resolved on Wednesday to 
merge itself in the Irish National League, which met on Thurs- 
day, in Philadelphia, for the first time. The Convention, 
which includes eight hundred delegates, elected a Catholic 
priest, Father Maurice Dorney, as Chairman, a selection which 
is held to make it certain that the Convention will not openly 
sanction dynamite. It is believed, however, that although, in 
view of the opinion of the American Government, dynamite will 
not be mentioned, the Extremists will master the Convention, 
and that something like a “declaration of war” will be the 
result. We shall know in a day or two, but this is most impro- 
bable, the majority of the Convention being old members of the 
Land League, who, as their President, Mr. Mooney, said, “ hate 
England with an intensity of detestation unequalled by any 
class of Irishmen in Ireland,” but are of opinion that it is wise, 





i 
ia preparation for Irish independence, to win local self-govern. 
ment and the abolition of landlordism. They are devoted to 
Mr. Parnell, and even according to the Irish Nation, which 
expressly declares that morals have no place in the struggle 
they, though willing to employ dynamite, think it will injure 
Ireland. There is a large section of Moderates in the Con. 
vention, and the leaders are evidently alarmed at the attitude 
of American opinion. “ There is a flavour of Knownothingism > 
about it, says the Irish Nation, referring to the old explosion of 
American feeling under which the Irish immigrants were go 
nearly deprived of the suffrage. The result should be known by 
Sunday, as the five-minutes rule was adopted, though after some 
fierce protests from orators who felt their eloquence suppressed, 








The agitation against the Contagious Diseases Acts, which 
has lasted since they were brought into operation, ended on Fri. 
day week in their virtual abolition. Mr. Stansfeld, who has 
made the question his own, in a speech which made a deep im- 
pression on the House, and drew from so cool a man of the world 
as Mr. Whitbread a warm encomium, moved a resolution con. 
demning compulsory examination, which was opposed by Mr. 0, 
Morgan, as Advocate-General, and Lord Hartington, as War 
Minister, who stated that the Members of the Cabinet had been 
pledged to different sides on the question before the Government 
was formed, and that the Ministry, therefore, could give the 
House no guidance. Finally, the resolution was carried by 182 
to 110, and is, of course, fatal to the Acts, which will either 
be repealed or rendered inoperative by the withdrawal 
of the grant for carrying it out. Upon the whole, though we 
supported the Acts originally, we are neither surprised at 
the vote, nor sorry for it. It is not a victory of sentimentalism, 
though a great many sentimental people are on its side. The 
coolest heads in the country are divided as to the utility of the 
Acts; the workmen keenly dislike them, under the impression 
that they punish the women, while letting the men go free; and 
they raise in certain classes the erroneous impression that the 
State protects vice. The argument against them is at least as 
strong as the argument for them, and when that is the case, 
Acts so keenly disliked by the majority are better away. To 
be rid of the discussion is in itself a social good. 


The Standing Committee on Law on Thursday carried a vote 
against restricting the right of criminal appeal to capital 
cases. Mr. Gorst moved an amendment the effect of which 
will be that any prisoner convicted of felony will be allowed to 
appeal, if the Court of Appeal think there is reason for it. 
The result of this amendment will be that appeals will be 
numerous—Sir H. James says 4,000 a year—and that a separate 
Court must be constituted to sanction and to hear them. 
The Attorney-General fought hard for his experiment, and 
was supported by Mr. Bright; but he was defeated by 28 to 
19, and even of this minority one man openly allowed that he 
voted for the Government, but his opinion was the other way. 
Sir H. James accepted the vote, and told the Committee that. 
before Tuesday he would tell them what he could do in the way 
of recasting the machinery. There can be little doubt the 
Committee is right. If an appealis wanted at all, and we think 
it is, it is wanted least for capital cases, which are so patiently 
tried. We hardly know what makes the Government so fractious: 
about the cost of legal machinery. Suppose a new Court is 
necessary, what does its cost matter ? 


The Metropolitan District Railway Company have discovered 
that quarrelling with the House of Commons does not pay. They 
have a Bill in Parliament, and on Tuesday Mr. Marriott moved 
an instruction to the Committee to which the Bill is referred 
to insert a clause compelling the Company to pull down the 
ventilating shafts, which poison the Embankment. The Com- 
mittee are to settle any reasonable terms. ‘The motion was 
hardly opposed, except by the Railway interest, and was carried 
by 200 to 110. It is understood that the Company will give 
way; and it is as well they should, as Parliament might, if 
resisted, give them sharper treatment. It is quite evident 
from several recent votes that the constituencies will not 
endure the claim of corporations to maltreat the public for their 
own advantage any longer, and that the Railway interest 10 
particular must dismount. We do not despair of secing 
a railway chairman hanged, or of recording a Bill compelling 
the railways to run workmen’s trains at a halfpenny a mile. 


The Bishop of Gibraltar has odd ideas about the functions of 
a Church. He will not licence an English church in Monaco, 
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Seoause he thinks Monaco a sink of iniquity, into which it is 
wrong to attract English families. ‘“'The Church,” he writes 
+» the Times, “will give an appearance of respectability” to 
i ute Carlo, and so “draw English families into that nest of 
temptation and vice.’ How wrong Christ must have been to 
dine with those “ sinners 1” We really had thought that there 
was no party in the Church of England, many as her parties 
are, which doubted that her mission was to the erring, or which 
believed that the end of her being was to keep up an unreal 
appearance of respectability. One Bishop, however, at all 
events, thinks that the frequenters of Monaco had better go to 
the Devil, than that more frequenters should be attracted there. 
Does the Bishop really believe that the people who will go to 
Monaco if it has a church, and stay away if it has not, are the 
people who will be ruined by roulette and lorettes P 


One of the most unfortunate results of the recent foolish 
prosecutions for blasphemy, of which we have had the third 
this week, is that it gives audacious and able men who desire 
nothing more earnestly than a chance of showing their ability, 
the opportunity of winning a certain amount of intellectual 
admiration for the defence they make for themselves, and that 
that admiration is very apt to be placed to the credit of their 
opinions. Jn the extremely injudicious, as well as somewhat vin- 
dictive, second prosecution of Mr. Foote and Mr. Ramsay for 
blasphemies published earlier than those for which they have 
already been sentenced, tried before Lord Coleridge this week, Mr. 
Foote pleaded his own cause, and made an extremely able de- 
fence. He did not in any way deny his responsibility for what 
had been published, but took the ground that it was nothing 
but the popular equivalent of what men as distinguished as 
Arnold, and Grote, and Mill, and Shelley, and Lord Amberley, 
and John Morley, and Swinburne had published with impunity, 
and some of it not at all more coarse. He denied that it was 
possible to take an effectual distinction on the ground of the 
style of such attacks on Christianity, when it was admitted that 
the substance might legally be expressed in graver language, 
and he endeavoured to treat the whole law of blasphemy as 
simply obsolete. 


The Lord Chief Justice, who summed up on Tuesday in a 
very remarkable judgment, gave his reasons for believing that 
Christianity could not be considered part of the law of the land 
in a day when Jews had been expressly admitted to Parliament, 
and when, on that theory, a Jewish Master of the Rolls might 
have been asked to condemn as blasphemy a calm statement of 


_ the conviction of the Jews that Jesus Christ is not the Messiah. 


Moreover, he showed, by citing cases at intervals of seventy or 
eighty years from each other, in all of which he showed that 
great stress was laid on the indecent character of the attack on 
Christianity, the Judges being most anxious to emphasize the 
difference between grave argument and gross or insulting scoffs, 
and that the insulting character of the language used was of the 
essence of the matter; and he pointed out that individual 
obiter dicta as to Christianity being part and parcel of the law 
of the land, could not count for so much as the positive condem- 
nation of an author for a seditious libel who had only quietly 
discussed whether a Monarchy or a Commonwealth were the best 
form of government,—a condemnation which actually took place 
in the early part of the last century, in the case of “The King 
versus Bedford,” though no Judge of the present day would 
for a moment dream of ruling his judgment by such a 
decision. The Lord Chief Justice intimated his belief that 
some of the distinguished authors quoted by Mr. Foote had 
been quite as insulting in their language as the authors of some 
of the libels now complained of, and declared that if he ever had 
to try them for it, he would deal out to them the same justice. 
The question for the jury was whether these attacks on Christi- 
anity were or were not blasphemous libels in the sense of coarse 
and insulting attacks, not appealing to the graver reason, but 
reverent in spirit and intention. The jury disagreed, and 
were discharged. 


Mr. Bradlaugh, too, has secured another legal triumph. On 
Monday, Lord Coleridge delivered judgment in his favour in the 
suit which he has instituted against Mr. Newdegate for “ main- 
taining” Mr. Clarke in suing for the £500 penalty which 
Mr. Bradlaugh had incurred by voting in the House of 
Commons without taking the Oath. It was not denied 
that Mr, Newdegate did give Mr. Clarke a bond to pay all 
his costs in this action; and the Lord Chief Justice held 
that Mr. Newdegate, in doing so, had illegally promoted a 





litigation in which he himself was not interested, his interets 
as a Member of the House of Commons extending at most to the 
invalidation of Mr. Bradlaugh’s seat, and not to the recovery of 
the fines for every vote given. Mr. Bradlaugh was awarded costs 
against Mr. Newdegate for all he had lost through this suit of Mr. 
Clarke’s. It is understood that the decision is to be appealed 
against. 


It is some comfort to know that some of the most eminent 
divines of our day,—eminent for their orthodoxy, no less than 
for their deep religious feeling,—approve the substitution of the 
Affirmation for the Oath of Allegiance, under present circum- 
stances, and approve it as religious men. Mr. MacOoll, in his 
able letter to the Guardian of last Wednesday, quotes Canon 
Bright’s words as follows:—‘ What weighs strongly with 
me is that, although oaths may be a help to many con- 
sciences, yet, where they can be dispensed with, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount implicitly commands us to dispense with 
them. And they can, I consider, be dispensed with in such an 
assembly as that of the Legislature, even if they cannot, as 
yet, in regard to the average witness in a criminal trial. More- 
over, I cannot think that those who call the present Parlia- 
mentary Oath a safeguard of national Christianity have 
weighed the facts of its history, as you have stated them. If 
objection be made to your term ‘anti-Christian,’ the oath is at 
least non-Christian ; it cannot, I conceive, be claimed as having 
any relation to any definite revealed religion, to Biblical theism 
in particular.” 'These are the words of the Regius Professor of 
Keclesiastical History at Oxford, and if the statement publicly 
made in the newspapers be true, the Dean of St. Paul’s and 
Canon Liddon also support the Affirmation Bill. The Daily 
News, too, has learned that Cardinal Newman declined to 
sign a memorial against the Bill. With such support, the cause 
of the Affirmation Bill may well scorn the imputation of being 
irreligious. 

Lord Carlingford made an interesting speech in the House 
of Lords on Monday, in answer to one of Lord Dunraven’s, on 
the condition of Ireland. Lord Carlingford stated that while the 
Government could not see their way to any great land reclama- 
tion scheme in Ireland such as Mr. O’Connor Power had advo- 
cated, they were not only willing but anxious to lend money 
for the purposes of reclamation to tenant-farmers who could 
give good security, and that a beginning had been made by the 
sanction of small loans amounting in all to £96,000,—while 
the lending of £108,000 more was still under consideration, 
—to tenants anxious to reclaim and improve upland wild land 
in connection with their existing farms. Of this £96,000 
already sanctioned, £22,000 had been actually lent. If any 
public body or company proposed a migration, as distinguished 
from an emigration scheme that was at all hopeful, it would be 
most carefully considered by the Government, said Lord 
Carlingford. And we are not entirely without hope that some 
such scheme may be proposed before long, by one of the great 
London Companies possessed of Irish estates. 


On the relief to be afforded by emigration, Lord Carlingford 
was much more hopeful, but he insisted that it must not be such 
voluntary emigration as Ireland had had going on ever since 
the famine, for that was a kind of emigration which affected 
most the most prosperous parts of Ireland, and relieved the 
poverty-stricken land of Connaught least. Between 1851 and 
1882, while 63 per cent. of the population had gone from the 
Province of Munster and 44 per cent. from Ulster, Donegal had 
sent away only 37 per cent., Mayo 35 per cent., and Sligo only 
34 per cent. of the population. In other words, the unassisted 
and unguided emigration helped least those who wanted it most. 
Lord Carlingford intimated that large offers of a very hopeful 
kind had lately been made for assisted emigration, and we believe 
that he alluded to the plan of Mr. Stephen, President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway,—concerning which Mr. Stephen wrote 
to this journal on March 31st last,—for settling 50,000 persons on 
the free lots of 160 acres each, offered by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to each able-bodied emigrant. The Times must, however, we 
think, be taking a great leap in the dark, when it assumes that our 
Government is at all likely to resolve on lending a sum of one 
or two millions sterling for ten years to any Canadian Associa- 
tion for building homesteads and settling these emigrants in their 
new homes. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102} to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


i the country be as sensitive to the grandeur of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind as we believe it to be, the speech of 
Thursday night will decide the question whether, in the 
opinion of the nation, Religion or Irreligion is to profit the 
most by the passing of the Affirmation Bill. The Liberals 
have been often supposed to favour the irreligious side of 
the issue, and to take that side strongly. Indeed, so far 
as we can judge from the significant silence of Mr. Gladstone 
on the result of the defeat of the Bill, the Liberal Ministry 
does not intend to accept a defeat from the House of Com- 
mons, if this painful controversy should end in a majority 
of the House denying the civil right of every man to take 
his seat in that House, whatever his opinions on religious 
subjects may happen to be. We believe that this is as it 
should be. It would be impossible for a Government de- 
feated on this subject in the House of Commons to carry on 
the Administration with any credit. For this is in every sense 
a question of popular confidence in the Liberal instincts of the 
Administration; and it is certain that no House which had 
once avowed its belief that it is for its sympathy with Atheism, 
and not for its sympathy with civil and religious liberty, that 
the Affirmation Bill has been introduced by the present Govern- 
ment, could ever give that Government effectual support 
through the maze of delicate issues which are still in the 
future. The issue should be put boldly to the House and to 
the country,—Do they, or do they not, think that it is from 
active sympathy with the Irreligious party that the Govern- 
ment have introduced the Affirmation Bill? If they do think 
this, the Government, it is certain, can receive no support from 
them adequate to carry the Administration through the vast 
difficulties of the present and the future. If they do not think 
so, but hold, with Mr. Gladstone, that the whole religion of the 
country suffers grievously by its apparent alliance with a miser- 
able remnant of religious exclusiveness, then they will take 
pains to declare that, in the thoroughgoing Liberalism of the 
Government, they not only see no threat to religion, but the 
highest possible guarantee for the growth and influence of all 
true faith. 

Mr. Gladstone could not have put the question on 
higher ground than he did on Thursday night. It is 
of no use to give civil and religious liberty with the 
reserve of halves or quarters, or rather minute decimal 
fractions of that liberty ; it spoils the effectiveness, the grace, 
the significance, in one word, the justice of the concession, 
and it does not reserve what could in any conceivable case be 
of the least use to the friends of religion. What, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, are the Conservatives confessedly prepared to sacrifice ? 


They are prepared to grant at once that the Member who 
takes the Oath need not be a Christian,—and this without 


any relation to the special admission of the Jews; they 
are prepared to 


Atheism to the House before taking the oath ; they maintain, 


no doubt, that in that case he has used language in a very 
non-natural sense, but they do not quarrel with Members 
who have never concealed that they did take the oath in that 
They admit, like Sir H. Wolff, that even 
without straining the conscience, a bare Deist may take the 
oath, though he may believe that he neither knows nor can 
know anything at all about God, not even whether God does 
or does not punish us for our evil deeds, and reward us for our 
All this they admit, and yet they regard this 
irreducible minimum of appeal to something above man, as an 
important guarantee of the Parliamentary standard of decency, 
—indeed, as one worth the enormous sacrifice in the principle of 
civil and religious liberty which it involves ; and this though 
the very man whom in this instance it happens to exclude has 
repeatedly demanded the right to take the oath, and though 
no one, so far as we know, contends that, after the dissolu- 
tion of this Parliament, he could be refused the right to 
take it, unless he were foolish enough to repeat to the next 
Parliament the unwary communication which has cost him so 
Mr. Gladstone regards such a 
policy as this as in the highest degree mischievous to religion. 
It keeps up the tradition that religion claims the right to 
exclude from political influence men who declare that they 
have examined into the evidence of religion, and have found 
it wanting,—that it opens to all citizens a great civil career, on 


non-natural sense. 


good deeds, 


long an exclusion from this. 





admit that he may be an Atheist, 
even an avowed Atheist, so long as he has not confided his 


————______ 
condition that they shall not find against its clai . 
them all entrance to that career if they do,—and it pees — 


injurious tradition for the most ingloriously ine 
a result which irritates many, or really aeie ae It, 
you except, at least, the accidental exclusion of a single sid 
for a single Parliament. The Tories might contend 8 — 
that the oath does exclude some conscientious Aiheistee? 
Agnostics, who, in spite of their Atheism and Agnostic - 
have too much honour to use solemn words in an unreal — 
But then, the persons who are kept out in that case bins 
be the scrupulous persons,—the very persons whom ‘if 
are not to keep out the unscrupulous, you would pie oe. 
least object to admit. The oath in that case is g ne 
to the tender conscience, while it is no bar to the loose 
conscience. Look at it which way you will, this lopped 
and truncated oath, so far as it is imposed on reluctant Mem. 
bers, becomes of no conceivable use for any purpose in the 
world except that of making Mr. Bradlaugh into the hero of 
a three years’ political struggle, from which he has emerged 
with more followers and more readers than he could ever 
have hoped to obtain for himself. And luckily, even that 
triumph is not likely to be repeated after a dissolution of 
Parliament. But is it wise, is it anything but ignoble, to 
derogate from the great principle of civil and religious liberty, 
for the sake of so meagre and wretched a result as this? 
On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone showed from what ignoble 
views of the Oath as it is, the frank substitution of an Affirma- 
tion, for those who cannot assign to the more solemn elements 
of the oath their full significance, will relieve us. As it ig 
Members are compelled to admit that the oath must 
mean very little, that it can only represent a bare mini- 
mum of belief in the supernatural, that a man’s Christianity 
is one of the superfluities no longer appealed to by the oath, 
that his belief even in an Almighty Discerner and Judge of 
human actions, is an excrescence no longer necessarily implied 
in the oath; that the oath can, strictly speaking in its Par. 
liamentary sense, cover no more than a bare, abstract admis- 
sion of an external Power above man. Now, they are com- 
pelled to admit this just because it is well known that 
so many take the oath who do not and cannot include 
in it any larger significance than this, while some pro- 
bably would not even construe it as meaning so much. But, 
said Mr. Gladstone, if you give the alternative of an affirmation 
to all who prefer it, for all others the oath may recover its fuller 
meaning. The Christian who will then e/ect to take the oath 
rather than the affirmation, will give to the oath, as he kisses 
the New Testament, its full Christian meaning, since he will 
no longer be compelled to minimize its significance for the 
sake of those reluctant persons on whom the House forces it, 
and who cannot possibly assign it that larger meaning which 
a deep belief in Christ's revelation lends it. That, at 
least, is how we understand the latter part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, in which he explained the private signi- 
ficance which he himself should put upon the oath, 
were it not that Parliament, by forcing it on every 
Member, has compelled society to clip and wear away its 
real significance, very much as society clip and wear away the 
image and superscription impressed on the coinage of the 
country. It is the necessity of paring the oath down to the 
significance attached to it by the minimizers, which has neces- 
sarily robbed it of its fullest meaning for those who are not 
minimizers. It has been the wish not to exclude decent 
Deists, which has spoiled the impressiveness of the Oath for 
hearty Christians. i 
What will impress the country in Mr. Gladstone’s speech is 
the depth of his belief in the value of the principle of civil and 
religious liberty in all its breadth and fullness, on the one hand, 
and his unspeakably deep conviction on the other, that the 
acknowledgment of that principle, instead of playing into the 
hands of unbelief, will tell more and more every year in favour 
of that faith which has suffered more from the alliance with 
unjust civil privilege, than from any other source whatever. 
It was in a world in which no such scoff could be levelled a 
it, that Christianity won its greatest and most signal triumphs. 
It will be, if we may believe Mr. Gladstone, in a world ia 
which no such scoff can be levelled at it, that it will win its 
greatest triumphs again. 





THE IRISH-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


 'r cause of Ireland, as her English friends understand 
it, will not be benefited by the proceedings of the Irish 





American Convention, The number of Delegates was com 
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siderable, 800 ; there were able men among them, and the 

ion displayed was hot; but if the object was to impress 
Great Britain with a sort of terror, it will hardly be attained. 
The Union itself, great as it is, is not so formidable to Eng- 
jand as France was when she had not only “taken up ” Ire- 
land, but had sent a fleet and an army to liberate her from 
her dependence ; and the Union is not on the Irish side. The 
Irish, with their delight in magniloquence, are fond of saying 
that they are “eleven millions across the Atlantic ;” but for 
their purpose few Protestants can be counted. The religious 
statistics of the Union are carefully compiled, and there are not 


- five million Catholics in the States, of whom a considerable 


roportion must be Frenchmen, South Germans, and Spaniards. 
The threats come, in fact, from a population less than that of 
Belgium at the outside, and as threats of honest war can 
hardly be seriously regarded. Nor has the want of force so 
far been compensated by any display either of wisdom or of 
energy. The managers are very anxious to raise money; but 
if they have, as they say, millions behind them, they ought to 
be able, with American high wages, to collect at least ten 
times the money placed at their disposal. The Irish in 
America are a generous people, they remit to their friends 
with a liberality that extorts admiration, and if they were as 
excited as their orators say, a dollar a head a year would not 
be a large subscription. They do not, on their own calcu- 
lation of their numbers, send five cents a head; or, on our 
calculation, fifty cents. As to the wisdom displayed, the Con- 
vention apparently intends to avoid the whole dynamite sub- 
ject, thus leaving themselves under the odium of approving 
murder, while failing to evoke the ferocious energy which a 
resolution in favour of immorality might have produced. They 
have, moreover, while asking for certain measures of justice to 
-Ireland—many of which English Radicals would heartily con- 
cede—increased the doubt in the English mind whether it is 
of any use to concede them. Not only did every speaker in the 
Land League Convention, held the day before the great Conven- 
tion, frankly declare that the independence of Ireland was his 
one object—thus finally cutting the link between himself and 
two-fifths of Irishmen at home—and that he regarded peasant- 
proprietorship, local self-government, and judicial reform as 
mere steps towards that great end; but the Convention was 
even heartier than its orators. The purpose which the majority 


_ cheered—and they must from their numbers be the majority 


in the great Convention—the hope which excited them 
most, the end for which they were enthusiastic, was the 
old Nationalist one,—to create an Irish Republic, with 
its own flag, its own army, its own foreign policy; to 
become, in fact, a nation, instead of a nationality. That is 
not, as we have constantly admitted, either an ignoble end, or 
an irrational end, or an end which places the Irish who seek 
it beyond the pale of sympathy ; but then it is an end only 
to be attained by hard and fair fighting in the open 
field. If those who propound it are ready to take the 
field, well and good, cadit questio, and Great Britain has 
only to collect soldiers; but if they are not, it is the height of 
folly to ask Parliament for legislative reforms, and at the 
same time affirm solemnly and with every appearance of 
passionate earnestness that all those reforms shall be misused. 
That fear will not deter us, for we do not believe in one- 
legged races, or deem it possible that justice, mercy, and 
freedom can increase hate; but the mass of Englishmen ask 
a return for their efforts, and will declare that if Ireland is 
to use all fresh powers to organise rebellion, fresh powers shall 
not be granted. It is hard enough for genuine Liberals to do 
battle with that conviction even now, and when the proceedings 
of this Convention have penetrated through the country, it will 
be harder still. Mr. Parnell in Parliament and the agitators 
out of it, will alike be met with the English form of the “* Non 
possumus,” which those of them who know history best will be 
the last to deride. 

For the rest, we look upon the Irish-American Convention 
as we should upon an Irish Convention, if it were possible to 
hold one which should not be a Parliament, with as little dis- 
taste as fear. In politics, as on the field, we look on organised 
Opposition as far less dangerous than anarchical opposition. If 
the Irish Extremists in such meetings as this can see one 
another’s faces, and hear one another's opinions, and come to 
some common agreement as to what they actually desire, so 
much the better for Great Britain. We could deal much more 
easily with an informal Parliament, in which the able would 
speedily come to the top, and in which the votes would be in- 
telligible, than with a series of public meetings and their 
inflated talk, The majority of men are very rarely mad, or 


fanatic, or desperate, and in an assembly the majority must 
rule. In this very meeting at Philadelphia, we note that 
average sense is much more in the ascendant than 
in smaller meetings; that O'Donovan Rossa and his un- 
scrupulous party are in a small minority, and that the 
grand effort of all the managers is to maintain the unity of 
the movement. The method adopted is, no doubt, curiously 
childish. The Convention wished “Ireland”’ to decide on the 
great quarrel, the fusion or federation of the different 
“leagues ;” but instead of choosing representatives from Ireland, 
they choose one from every State of the American Union. 
That is to say, they treated the exiles who happen to have 
chosen America to labour in as the people of Ireland! We 
might as well choose the English in America, whom it has 
never been necessary to count, as the people of England. 
The blunder was a curious one, and will one day pro- 
duce consequences, the fissure between the homekeeping Irish 
and the Irish éxiles being already apparent; but the effort 
at unity is to be heartily commended, for with unity will come 
caution and common-sense. The Irish in America intend to 
say through this Convention that they hate us very much— 
nearly as much, perhaps, as Frenchmen did in 1816—and are 
determined to wrench Ireland from us; and it is better we 
should know that, if it is so, in an official and intelligible 
way. We can then be prepared, and if we are to go down cn 
our knees, shall at least know how little chance we have of 
pardon. It will be observed that Mr. Mooney, the President 
of the Land League, who put this hatred in the forefront of 
his speech recommending the dissolution of his League 
in the bigger one—very properly, for hatred is one 
grand cause of the whole difficulty—spoke throughout as the 
advocate, and, indeed, as the authorised representative of Mr. 
Parnell, who is himself rather of the American-Irish than of the 
true Irish people, both in blood and in intellectual nature. At 
all events, we know the truth, viz., that the American Irish, 
while supporting this or that reform, are earnestly desirous 
only of one thing,—that Ireland shall be a completely inde- 
pendent Republic. That declaration clears away fog, and 
should be a new and a strong incentive to all Englishmen so 
to act in Ireland that the true Irish shall be induced to declare 
that their kinsmen, like all exiles, misunderstand and do not 
represent them. The work seems to b2 impossible; but when 
all has been said, the reconciliation of one more fifth 
of the Irishmen in Ireland would enable us to take a 
plébiscite for the Union, with the certainty of a majority. 
That looks to our readers, whose ears are filled with Dublin 
trials, and dynamite trials, and Irish-American speeches, a 
hopeless dream; but when Lord Durham landed in Canada, 
how many French Canadians, separated from us by creed, race, 
language, and an unsuccessful rebellion, would have voted for 
Great Britain? How many would vote against usnow? There 
are Englishmen, we verily believe, who doubt whether the in- 
fluence of time is not suspended in Dublin, whether in Ireland 
there ever was a yesterday, or will ever be a to-morrow. Per- 
haps, when they are cooler, they will reflect that they were once 
frightened by a vote for Maynooth, and denounced the 
Catholic priesthood as the * autocrats of Ireland” and the 
“unsleeping enemies of British rule.’ There is a yesterday 
in Irish religious affairs, at all events. 





THE DILATORY AND DILETTANTE HOUSE. 


HAT the enlarged Constituencies seem to lack is a 
spontaneous initiative. In 1879 and 1880, none but 

the very few,—Mr. Adam and a few others,—knew how deter- 
mined the constituencies were to throw off the yoke of the 
Beaconsfield Government ; and to most Members, even though 
their own constituencies were in that conspiracy, the strength 
and clearness of the resolve came with a certain shock of sur- 
prise. And the same thing happens in relation to smaller mat- 
ters. There can be no doubs that, but for the signals given 
by the leaders in all parts of the country, we should never 
have known last autumn how determined the constituencies 
were to carry any Standing Orders that their chiefs thought 
necessary for the better despatch of business in the 
House of Commons. Without being convoked in local 
assemblies, the new constituencies, however strongly they 
really think, remain mute. There is little or none of that 
spontaneous letter-writing to their Members which, in the 
years before 1867, used to betray to the Representatives how 
popular opinion was going ;—the reason for the change being, 








we suppose, that to the great majority of the new constitu- 
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encies the writing of a letter is an effort, to say nothing of 
the uncertainty that may prevail as to the proper address; 
while the minority feel too little confidence in the sympathy 
of the constituency at large, to write letters which might 
only elicit that their view is not generally shared by the 
Electorate. At all events, nothing is plainer than this,— 
that even on subjects on which, when interrogated properly, 
the new constituencies hold very strong opinions indeed, 
they appear to be apathetic up to the last moment, only 
because they have no easy mode of expressing their opinion 
of their own proper motion. None the less, the result is often 
mischievous, and we see one of the mischiefs of that result, as 
we believe, in the present apathy in the House of Commons as 
to the deliberate waste of precious time which is going on 
before our eyes. 

Here, for instance, is this Affirmation Bill, which is nothing 
in the world but a Bill for abolishing the last shred of unin- 
tended theological test which appears to remain—to the great 
injury of religion and the great advantage of irreligion,—and 
for enabling any constituency to seat its duly-elected representa- 
tive without his affecting to believe what he does not believe. 
It is a Bill the principle of which has been discussed for three 
years, with more warmth and more coolness, with more elabora- 
tion and more terseness, with more enthusiasm and more sobriety, 
than any other question of the day. It has been put in all 
possible lights and sifted with all imaginable ingenuities, in 
the House and out of it, by lawyers, by divines, by statesmen, 
by Conservatives, by Tories, by Liberals, by Radicals, by men 
of no party, and by men of all parties. There is absolutely 
nothing left to be said of it that has not been said. If evera 
question were ripe for simple decision, that question is ripe. 
The country is eager for a little evidence that the House can 
carry a few needful English and Scotch reforms, after three 
weary Sessions in which Ireland has absorbed almost every 
available moment of legislative time. The Cabinet have been 
exceedingly moderate, almost humble, in their proposals for 
the year. Politically speaking, there is nothing but this 
Affirmation Bill, the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, and the 
London Municipality Reform Bill to pass, for nobody 
can say that the proposed alterations in the Bank- 
» ruptey Law, the Patent Law, and the Criminal Code 
are in any sense political measures. Yet of one of these 
three measures statesmen already begin to despair, and the 
reason they despair is that the House of Commons is threat- 
ened with a measureless loss of time on this Affirmation Bill, 
on which every Member in the House knows all that he can ever 
know, and on which even the constituencies are probably 
better informed than they ever were before on any other legis- 
lative proposal. We say, quite without reference to the 
decision to be taken,—whether for the Affirmation Bill and 
for quick progress to other and wider work, or against it, and 
for a change of Ministry,—that it is simply monstrous dis- 
loyalty to the country to waste night after night upon this 
over-discussed measure. The second reading ought to 
have been carried or rejected in a single night’s debate; 
and if the second reading had been carried, the Com- 
mittee on it should not have occupied another night. It 
is asserted that apart from discussion, Members wish for 
an opportunity of publicly declaring themselves on the sub- 
ject. Well, have they not had that opportunity over and 
over again in their own constituencies, to say nothing of the 
endless debates in the House of Commons? The country does 
not want to have Members declaring themselves again and 
again, at the cost of all reasonable reform. Every hour spent 
upon these exhausted questions is an hour lost to the proper 
work of Parliament. Every hour lost to the proper work of 
Parliament at the present time is spent in sapping the con- 
fidence of the country in our Parliamentary institutions. We 
believe that whatever view the constituencies take of the Oath 
question itself, every constituency that does not really wish to 
see legislative reform at a stand-still,—as some constituencies 
no doubt do,—is filled with wrath and bitterness at this dis- 
graceful waste of Parliamentary time on a matter ripe for 
decision two years ago. It is as bad as if the Board of 
Inland Revenue devoted meeting after meeting to perusing 
the old ledgers, or as if the masters of all the great 
schools in London devoted hour after hour to seeing the 
boys scribble their old lessons on their slates, only that they 
may be again rubbed out. The business of legislation is to 
legislate, not to debate questions which have been debated till 
the country is sick of them. An assembly that talks on 


after the moment for action has come,—whether it be to 
prevent other action which would be otherwise taken, or 








simply from the taste f fluous talk IE 
ply from the taste for superfluous talk,—is no m 

of the confidence of the seats than a convention of manual 
and whatever is doubtful, this at least is certain, that such con. 
duct will injure it a great deal more than even wrong decisions 
taken with the requisite promptitude and resolve. Indeed in 
nine cases out of ten, a wrong decision promptly taken is better 
than none, for it leads more quickly to the right decision, It 
entails on us the uncomfortable consequences of error, and 
gives us new data for proving that it is error, But pure 
dilettanteism, pure talk, such as that in which the House 
of Commons is now indulging, leads to nothing in the 
world but popular dissatisfaction with the institutions that 
exist, and vague, painful gropings after new institutions of 
which at present we have no living germs. We are very much 
mistaken if the judgment of the country on all this “ much 
ery and little wool” about Affirmations and Oaths will not be 
this, — Let there more work be laid upon the men, that they 
may labour therein, and let them not regard vain words,” 
Mizht not the ministers of all Churches preach a terse and 
timely sermon upon that text next Sunday, to the great 
advantage of Parliament, and the great satisfaction of the 
Constituencies ? 





THE RUMOUR OF DISARMAMENT. 


HE rumour, stated in some quarters as a fact, that Prince 
Bismarck intends to use the Tripartite Ailiance between 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, in order to propose a Earopean 
Disarmament, should not be dismissed too hastily. The pro- 
babilities are heavily against it, but there are elements in the 
situation of Europe not unfavourable to such a scheme. The 
Governments of the Continent are alarmed, not only at the 
situation of their Treasuries, but at some of its political results, 
In Russia, Germany, Austria, France, and in a less degree 
Italy, the ruling men, whether Princes or statesmen, eagerly 
desire at once to obtain more money for the work they have 
to do, which is perpetually increasing, and to reduce the tax- 
ation on the lowest class. The Russian Government is at its 
wits’ end to pay expenses, desires to spend more on public 
works, especially railroads to the eastward, and at the same 
time wishes to remit the demands still pressing on 
the peasantry in consequence of their enfranchisement. 
In Germany, Prince Bismarck desires to try his “ Socialist ” 
schemes, some of which are plausible, but all of which 
will be expensive, and at the same time to remove the 
burdens now pressing upon all below those earning or possess- 
ing £50 a year. He has, indeed, in Prussia abolished the two 
lowest categories of income-tax, and is anxious to, proceed in 
lightening burdens in that direction. In Italy, 8. Depretis 
is striving for a gold currency, for a remission of the grist-tax 
—the only direct tax on bread now levied in Europe—and for 
a reduction in the severe “ direct taxes’ on small properties, 
all at once. In France, the Cabinet spends on public works in 
a style which appals men like Léon Say, accustomed to big 
figures, yet is harassed by constant votes of the Chamber in 
favour of remissions, and by demands for ** exemptions on the 
ground of poverty,” and only on Tuesday promised a reduc- 
tion in the tax on transfers. There is not a Government on 
the Continent which dare put a new tax on necessaries, or 
any tax the incidence of which is exactly perceived ; or which 
would not be delighted to reduce taxation one-fifth, or which 
is not fully aware that the only reducible expenditure is that 
on armaments. Moreover, reduction, large reduction, if the 
Continent were only agreed, is quite possible. All nations 
have adopted the conscription—that is, universal military 
service for short periods—as their principle of armament, 
with comparatively limited, though positively vast, armies 
actually in barracks. By limiting the number of men 
en actual duty, they can, therefore, diminish expense, 
without weakening themselves or destroying any advan- 
tage they may gain from their comparative numbers. In 
fact, they do this in part already, the numbers yielded by 
the conscription being found insupportable. If, for example, 
the Five Continental Powers could agree that the Conscription 
should be worked as at present, but that only 5,000 men per 
million of population should be retained in barracks beyond 
one year, they would halve their peace armies and reduce the 
expenditure on them one-third, while leaving their comparative 
position unaffected, and their cadres unaffected. It would only 
be necessary to appoint an International Commission to watch 
the levies, and to insist, on penalty of a declaration of war from 
the remaining Powers, that any Power intending war should 
give six weeks’ notice of active hostilities, and nothing in the 
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resent system would be injured. The relief to the Treasuries 
would be immense, while the armies and the people are sure to 
approve a plan which would send so many hundred thousand 
unwilling soldiers back to their work. 

It is easy to believe that all statesmen have thought of this 
possibility, and particularly Prince Bismarck, who, though 
morbidly anxious to make Germany safe, shows no disposition 
to enlarge her bounds. He does not want Catholic Austrians 
or Catholic Poles, and has since 1870 steadily refrained from 
any effort to acquire territory. If he could disarm the 
Continent, he would feel it a relief, provided always that the 
military organisation of Germany, upon which he relies, 
remained unimpaired. Nevertheless, we doubt if any such 
proposal will be made, or will, if made, succeed. Nothing of 
the sort could be accomplished without the assent of all the 
Military Powers, and they are most unlikely to assent. The 
Russian Government would declare, and with much truth, 
that they could not get on with, say, to make the argument 
definite, 200,000 men. The vastness of their territory, their 
liability to peasant insurrections, their permanent dangers in 
Asia, require more merely for internal duty. The Hapsburgs 
would feel that with such a force their composite empire 
would not be safe from internal risings, while their plans of 
extension in the Balkan, plans very dear to an Emperor 
who has lost so much, must come to a sudden halt. The 
Italian statesmen would dread the Republican propaganda 
acting from Paris, and would say with truth that the Army 
was their only instrument for fusing populations still parted 
by history, by provincial jealousies, by differences of creed, and 
by degrees of civilisation. Finally, the French Government 
would declare the scheme a plot to compel them to remain con- 
tent with the results of 1870, would point to the social danger 
constantly latent in their great cities, and would urge that 
French peasants, disliking both military life and effective con- 
trol, eannot be made good soldiers quickly, but actually need 
the three years of separate life in barracks, garrisons, and can- 
tonments to become disciplined. Scarcely any of the Powers 
would be cordial to the plan, if the disarmament were to be 
effectual; while one or two, certainly France, and probably 
Russia, would dislike disarmament for itself. All would be 
so jealous, so watchful, so inclined to panic, that the injury to 
prosperity would be almost as great as if they continued 
armed; while one, France, would have to resign dreams which 
may die out, but which voluntarily she will not abandon. 
“Ah! but,” says M. Andrieux, a grave politician, usually well 
informed, “we may be compelled to disarm.” That, 
indeed, he intimates in other words is Prince Bismarck’s 
secret intention. Russia is to be drawn into the league, 
and then France, as the European disturber, is to be 
called on to disarm, under penalty of war. We cannot 
believe that theory. The precedent would be too dangerous, 
the outrage on autonomy too gross, the risk of forcing Eng- 
land and France into a defensive league too serious, to allow of 
such a menace. France might be destroyed, and no Power 
save Germany could consent to see France destroyed without 
feeling that she herself also had become isolated in the world, 
and that Prince Bismarck, even more than at present, was 
master of Europe. Disarmament cannot come through war, 


. orthe menace of war. There must be some inner agreement 


on the Continent, some willingness to remain quiescent for a 
generation, before such a scheme could be adopted, and there 
1s no such basis for the plan. 

We wish it were otherwise. It is a pain to any reasonably 
humane observer to see how near Europe is at this moment 
to the formation of a Tribunal which could prevent war, 
yet how impossible it is to use it to diminish armaments. As 
against all the rest of the world, there is such a Tribunal in 
effective working order. The system is cumbrous and com- 
plicated, but still nobody can fight outside the Ring, if it 
be only to suppress Arabi, without the consent of 
“Europe,” that is, practically of the Six Powers. They 
can, and do, solve burning problems, like the control of the 
Danube—an incident far too carelessly studied—by their 
collective action, Even among themselves, they can on 
Occasion prevent war, and they do practically prevent 
war between great Powers and little States by informal 
pressure. Germany itself, with all its energy, could not take 
Denmark or Holland without a European consensus, express or 
implied. The thing they cannot do is the thing which would 
be most beneficial,—to formulise their own action, till Europe 
could feel comparatively secure, and entitled to disarm. 
They can act as a Vigilanee Committee, but not as a 
Tribunal. They cannot even compel the nations to 








plead before the Tribunal before fighting, or put a veto 
on the sudden spring of one country upon another with- 
out warning, which statesmen either believe, or affect to 
believe, to be as possible as ever. Prince Bismarck says that, 
“ under certain contingencies,” France would invade without 
adeclaration of war. If only notice of war could be secured, if 
only it could be arranged asarule of public law that cession of 
territory in Europe required European consent, if only the 
standing section of modern armies could be seriously diminished, 
Europe would be relieved of the heaviest of her burdens, the one 
which most impedes progress in the direction of social ameliora- 
tion in which she is clearly longing to go, and yet it cannot be 
done. The sole difficulty is suspicion, the inability of a few 
men so to trust each other as to arrange for a “ Truce of God,” 
say, for ten years; but the obstacle is apparently insuperable. 
Europe can combine against the world, but not against her 
own jealousies, and must therefore go on paying to her own 
infirmity a tribute certainly not less than a tenth of her whole 
strength. Taking forced service and military expenditure 
together, the Continent certainly devotes a tenth of its whole 
working power to insurance against calamities which a reason- 
able agreement would make impossible. We are not members 
of the Peace party, and do not believe that the use of force is 
always immoral, or that slaughter is the worst evil a nation 
can suffer ; but we can declare as heartily as Mr. Bright or Mr. 
Richard, that this situation is as discreditable to the capacity 
of the nations for government as it is to their professions of 
Christianity. 





THE NEXT EASTERN QUESTION. 


ORD DUFFERIN returns to Constantinople on May 4th, 
to settle, if possible, two or three questions too serious, 
either in their results, or in the interests they involve, to be 
entrusted to any Chargé d’Affaires. One of these is the suc- 
cessor to Rustem Pasha, the Governor-General of the Lebanon, 
whose term of office has expired. His post is of high import- 
ance, for it is held under a European guarantee, and is intended 
to serve as a buffer between tribes each of whom has a Euro- 
pean backer, and who, if released for a week from leading- 
strings, would be at one another’s throats. The natural course 
would have been to reappoint Rustem Pasha, as he has kept 
the peace, committed no outrages, and is fairly popular; but 
he is disliked in Paris, and the French Government have made 
his removal a test of their influence in Constantinople, 
threatening, it is said, to withdraw their Ambassador, if 
Rustem is reappointed. The Sultan has yielded, perhaps 
not unwillingly, for Rustem is too independent, and has 
suggested Bib Doda, the hereditary chief of the Catholic 
Albanians, who is retained in Constantinople as a hostage for 
his countrymen, and who would, as the Sultan fancies, lose, as 
a servant of the Porte, his hold over his clansmen; while, from 
his want of local following, he would be compelled to rely on 
Constantinople for the means of governing. As Bib Doda, how- 
ever, possesses no qualifications for a most difficult task, and 
Europe does not want an insurrection in the Lebanon, the remon- 
strances have been too pressing to be resisted, the Sultan hag 
given way, the appointment is open, and Lord Dufferin will 
be able to bring his special knowledge both of the Lebanon an 
of the personages of Turkey to bear. His mediation ought to 
be successful, for there is no special English interest to be served. 
If a reasonably good Governor-General can be found who is 
acceptable to France, there is no reason for thwarting the 
French Cabinet, already penetrated with the notion, entirely 
unfounded, that the first object of British policy is to destroy 
her influence in every quarter of the world. 

This question, which is both pressing and important, press- 
ing because Rustem Pasha’s term has already expired, and 
important because of the relations between London and Paris, 
being once settled, another, much more grave, will, we 
believe, be brought to the front. It is impossible that 
Europe should for ever ignore the claims of the Armenians. 
The Powers bound themselves under the Treaty of Berlin 
to secure to this people a tolerable Government, and ever 
since matters in Armenia have been going from bad to 
worse. The Government of Constantinople has done absolutely 
nothing. The Pashas probably understand that the pro- 
vince is lost, and by the consent of all official reporters of 
all nations regard it only as a ficld for plunder. Justice is 
bought and sold almost openly, disorder is so great that trade 
and cultivation are almost impossible, and no Armenian 
oppressed by an official can obtain redress. The promise of 
Europe has served only to embitter instead of lightening « 
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secular oppression, by inspiring the victims with hope 


and the oppressors with jealous fear. This situation must 
end, and it is most expedient that it should be ter- 
minated before Lord Dufferin quits Constantinople. The 
Turks know that he never gives way, that he has always 
succeeded, and that he is always supported to the full by his 
own Government ; while the Russians are aware that, for good 
and for evil, he understands them. Moreover, circumstances 
are not unfavourable to the settlement of a question which 
looks much more difficult than it is. Most of the European 
Powers care nothing about Armenia. They are willing to 
keep their word, willing also to protect a people who, 
as the only Christian nationality in Asia, greatly interest 
the cultivated, and they have no object whatever in 
supporting Turkey, but they are not disposed to expend 
either money or influence on behalf of the Armenians. 
Two Powers, however, are keenly interested in the Armenians, 
—the British, who wish them to be independent; and the 
Russians, who, besides their sympathy for all Christians under 
Mussulman domination, would like greatly to reckon the 
whole race among their subjects. They respect the Armeni- 
ans, raise them to high commands, and are in return re- 
garded by them as of all Europeans their most trustworthy 
friends. All over Asia, from Constantinople to Pekin, the 
Armenians are friendly to Russia, and as they penetrate 
everywhere, being the only Christian people whom Asiatics 
fully recognise as non-European, and are everywhere among 
the cleverest of mankind, they are invaluable allies. If, 
therefore, these two Powers can agree, the field, as regards 
Europe, is clear, and their agreement is not impossible. If 
they quarrel, to begin with, nothing will be done, for the Sultan 
will pit one against the other; while, if they agree, the 
pressure on the Palace will be irresistible. Then, there is no 
ground of quarrel. The Russian Government does not want 
to annex just now. It is overburdened with work, with diffi- 
culties, and with financial trouble, and would be contentif only 
Armenia were permitted to govern itself. That also would 
content the British, and the autonomy of Armenians is con- 
sequently the object towards which both will be willing to 
struggle. No promise from the Porte is, in such a case, of the 
slightest value. No “reform,” even if it were conceded, could 
remove the original difficulty, which is that the Armenians, 
as Christians, are not entitled under the “Holy Law” to 
equal justice, and, therefore, while Mussulmans govern the 
country, will not receive it. The Sultan himself could not 
make an Armenian’s testimony as valid as that of a Mussul- 
man, and every Court of Justice is, therefore, the scene of a 
bad comedy. The only possible cure is autonomy; and it is: 
towards autonomy, either in its Roumelian form or in the 
form adopted in the Lebanon, that the two Governments will 
work. Even together they will have enough to do. The 
Sultan will contend for an Asiatic province as he would never 
contend for a European one. He has already lost Egypt and 
the Lebanon, and will fear lest another retreat in Asia should 
arouse new desires for freedom among the Mussulmans them- 
selves, He does not want to lose his hold over a race which 
hitherto has done what we may call the lawyer work for the 
dominant caste, or to see an autonomous State attracting 
away from every corner of the empire some of the most 
taxable of his subjects. He will be afraid of the Ottomans, 
on whom his throne rests, and who all believe that 
to surrender a conquered State without any compulsion on 
the field is an impiety, as well as a disgrace. He will yield, 
we may be sure, only to pressure, but still the pressure may 
be sharp. The English Government cannot fight to keep 
Armenians in slavery, and the Russian Government can, there- 
fore, threaten force, which, as the Sultan knows, could be 
very readily applied. Russia in this instance has-no Rou- 
manian permission to ask before she crosses the frontier, and no 
Danube to separate her from her foe. Turkey, with her 
finances all disorganised, her functionaries unpaid, and her 
soldiers ill supplied, is in no position to declare war, while a 
pitched battle lost in Armenia might shake down the Sultan’s 
throne. The sovereignty over the principality, though it 
would be but nominal, would not be given up, and Armenia, 
once set free, could afford a tribute which would be a welcome 
relief to the Sultan’s impoverished exchequer. It may be neces- 
sary to apply pressure in a very decided form, but the Sultan 
must give way in the end, as he did about Montenegro, about 
Thessaly, and about Egypt, and after three months of bitter 
negotiation, Armenia would be free. That would be a result 
worth a struggle, which Lord Dufferin, with his knowledge of 
St. Petersburg and Constantinople, and his special experience 





of such struggles, may be able to avert, though we cannot 
flatter ourselves, with the Times, that mere conversation will 
have any weight with the Sultan. No man yet was ever 
talked out of an estate, and stubbornness is not the quality in 
which Turks are apt to be deficient. The talk, however, will 
explain British objects, and Lord Dufferin will have this ad- 
vantage, that for once even the Sultan cannot suspect the 
British of interested motives. Armenia has no Bonds—or she 
would be free by this time—and no Canal. 





THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES BILL. 


| & has long been the fashion to attribute the intelligence of 

the Scottish people, and the diffusion of a taste for 
serious reading and thinking among them, to the system of 
parish schools which the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
created. But, perhaps, no less credit is due to the Universities, 
They have always been, and still are, thoroughly popular, 
Whereas, in England, during the last two centuries and a half, 
the middle-classes have resorted very little to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the poorer classes not at all, the four (formerly 
five) Universities of Scotland have been cheap enough and 
accessible enough to serve the poor as well as the rich, and 
have, in point of fact, drawn five-sixths of their students 
from among those to whom a University education would 
have been in England an unattainable laxury. Partly, 
perhaps, from this cause, the Scottish institutions have 
never sunk into the sloth to which their English sisters 
succumbed in the last century. They have been obliged, by 
their very poverty, and by the fact that those who resorted to 
them needed a practically useful education, to give a more or 
less practical training. They have retained those professional 
faculties, divinity, law, and medicine, which in Oxford and 
Cambridge dwindled away, and are being with difficulty re- 
vived. They have addressed themselves to the mass of 
the students, aiming rather at bringing this mass up to 
a fairly good level than at giving a very fine and high polish 
to a few choice minds. They have shown a reasonable power 
of keeping pace with the requirements of the age, and so far 
from caring for pure scholarship only, or pure mathematics only, 
they produced a hundred years ago the founder of one great 
modern science in Adam Smith, and one of the earliest and 
most inventive masters of another in Joseph Black. Since 
then there has been an unbroken series of distinguished names 
among their Professors, while the afflux of students has gone 
on increasing in a much more rapid proportion than the 
population of Scotland. 

In spite, however, of these evidences of efficiency, there has 
been for some time past a prevailing feeling in Scotland that 
the Universities need to be reformed. In 1858 an Act was 
passed reconstituting their government, which had been pre- 
viously entirely in the hands of the Professors, and appointing 
an Executive Commission, by which a number of changes 
were carried out during the three years following. And when 
experience had shown that these changes had not done all 
that was needed to provide adequate teaching and enlarge the 
courses of study, a Commission of Inquiry was named, which 
presented its Report in 1878. We have not space to enumerate 
the recommendations of this Report, nor have all of them been 
approved by the educated opinion of Scotland, which seems to 
be unanimous upon three points only. They are these,— 
firstly, that the restriction of the Divinity Chairs to ministers 
of the Established Church can no longer be maintained; 
secondly, that new Professorships are wanted, and endowments 
for them; thirdly, that the curriculum of studies must be 
enlarged, new subjects more fully recognised, greater freedom 
of choice among subjects given to students, and in this way a 
means provided for carrying on persons of special capacity 
to a much higher proficiency in particular lines of learning 
and research than is at present found possible. Upon two 
other points of much importance, opinion is divided. One 
relates to the University of St. Andrew’s, the most venerable 
by its age and picturesque in its externals of all the Northern 
seats of learning, but also the smallest and the worst placed. 
Some hold that it ought to be extinguished altogether, because 
the expense of keeping it up is out of proportion to its services. 
Others would transfer it across the Firth of Tay to Dundee, 
and unite with it the Science College which has been lately 
founded in that prosperous town. Others, again, propose to 
hand it over to women, and in this way turn to a new account 
its buildings and its traditions. And to all these views there 


is opposed that of the St. Andrew's people themselves, who 
think their seclusion in some sense an advantage, and 
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declare that, with a little help from the State, they could 
continue to do valuable work. The second point of con- 
troversy is as to the desirability of instituting, in all the 
Universities, an entrance examination. The provision for 
higher secondary education in Scotland is admittedly im- 
perfect, and many students come to the Universities who are 
weak in Latin and mathematics, and entirely ignorant of 
Greek, so that it becomes necessary for the Professors or their 
assistants to undertake, in these subjects, a great deal of ele- 
mentary work which ought to have been done in the schools. 
This would be corrected by an entrance examination, which, 
while relieving the Professors from this less worthy work and 
giving them more time for the higher teaching, would before 
long react on the schools, and tend to bring them up to 
a better average. On the other hand, it may fairly be said 
that the schools ought themselves to be improved before this 
severe test is imposed on them, and that men of merit and 
promise will be kept out of the Universities through insufti- 
cient preparation who, if once admitted, would have rapidly 
repaired their deficiencies, There is much force in this argu- 
ment, for many of those students who now most distinguish 
themselves in mathematics, or natural science, or metaphysics 
do, in fact, come up very ill-grounded in Latin, and often from 
parts of the country where little teaching of Latin is to be 
had. It is a further difficulty that the attendance at the 
junior classes of some of the Professors would be seriously 
diminished, and therewith the incomes of those professors, 
Such an obstacle can hardly be suffered to stand in the way 
of areform approved upon sufficient grounds. But it opens 
the question of compensating these Professors, and thereby 
bringing in a new element of expense and complication. 

The Bill which the Government have brought in, and whose 
second reading is to be taken as soon as the Affirmation Bill 
has been disposed of, does not directly grapple with any of 
these problems. It proposes to create an Executive Commis- 
sion, to last for four years, by which the work of reorganising 
the Universities is to be undertaken. To this Commission 
the widest ‘powers are to be given. They may abolish all 
or any theological tests. They may alter the conditions of 
endowments and the patronage of Professorial Chairs, and the 
powers and the constitution of the various Governing Bodies, 
They. may create new Professorships and allot salaries 
to them, They may deal in any way they please 
with the courses of study, the manner of teaching, the 
amount of fees, the length of the sessions, the de- 
gree examinations, the establishment of entrance examina- 
tions, in short, with every department of the University 
system. And it is left to their discretion to suppress or to 
reconstitute, as they may think fit, the University of St. 
Andrew's. These are vast powers to entrust to a body of yet 
unknown persons, and it could hardly be expected that the 
Universities would allow themselves to be flung into the cru- 
cible, except in return for some substantial benefit in the way 
of additional endowment. That benefit is conferred by the 
sixteenth clause of the Bill, which charges on the Consolidated 
Fund the annual sum of £40,000. But as the Universities 
now receive a sum of about £33,000 per annum, and as it is 
proposed to throw upon one of them, the University of 
Edinburgh, certain charges which the State now bears, 
the total new endowment to the Universities is only 
some £6,000 or £7,000. This is no great amount, to 
be distributed over four establishments, and will not go far 
in the way of providing new Chairs or more complete educa- 
tional appliances. There is, therefore, considerable disappoint- 
ment in Scotland with the pecuniary provisions of the Bill, 
and many Liberals may be heard to say that Scotland would 
probably have fared better under a Conservative Government, 
which would have sought to propitiate her by more generous 
grants. But otherwise, the measure has been received with 
tolerable favour. ‘There is, of course, much difference of 
Opinion as to the suppression of theological tests, a pretty 
strong party in the Established Church wishing to keep the 
Divinity Chairs to themselves, while the extreme Voluntaries 
would destroy the Chairs with the tests, and have no faculty 
of theology at all. But on the more important question of 
remodelling the courses of study, it is so generally felt that 
‘omething must be done, that both the scientific party and the 
classical party are willing to take their respective chances. 
There will be plenty of criticism from a few of the Scotch 

embers, but little or no opposition, and the only danger the 
Bill need fear is want of time and the disposition to sacrifice 
measures in which the smaller divisions of the United King- 
dom are alone interested. 





The example of the Commissions which have recently dealt 
with the two great English Universities is not calculated to 
induce a cordial confidence in this method of educational 
reform. They were composed of men eminent, no doubt, 
but with no special fitness (except in the case of a very few of 
their members) for their difficult and delicate work. And the 
changes they have made, while perhaps in themselves an im- 
provement on the preceding state of things, have not brought 
those Universities nearer to the broader reforms which are 
really needed, nor solved any of the main problems which con- 
front them. In Scotland, the deficiencies of the Universities 
are less considerable than their merits, and the danger of ill- 
considered changes is therefore greater. The English Com- 
missioners have patched up an unsatisfactory system, but they 
have not spoiled anything which was working well. The Scotch 
Commissioners may easily do so, and may destroy the dis- 
tinctive merits of methods which have grown up with and out 
of the national life of Scotland. Yet it is hard to see how 
otherwise than through a Commission, University reform is 
possible. Parliament is utterly incompetent; it has neither 
the knowledge nor the leisure. No one would surrender such 
matters to the Executive Government. The Universities 
themselves have not sufficient legal powers, and the 
interests of the Professors are too much involved to 
make it right to leave a large discretion in their hands. 
We are, therefore, driven back on the expedient of an 
Executive Commission. But it becomes important to scrutinise 
closely the powers which this Commission is to receive, taking 
care that they are no larger than is absolutely necessary, and 
that ample opportunity is given for objecting to their acts. 
And it is of even greater consequence to see that the best at- 
tainable men are chosen, men who know Scotland and its 
educational methods thoroughly, and will not seek to supersede 
those methods by that rival system which has triumphed in 
England, the system that puts examination above teaching. 
No delicacy towards persons, however eminent, ought to pre- 
vent the names of the Commissioners, when announced, from 
being fully and freely discussed, and better names suggested, 
if any can be found. Governments think far too much in such 
cases of getting persons whose names the public know, Peers or 
Judges, Members of the House of Commons, prominent clergy- 
men who represent the denominations, and far too little about 
the special fitness of the men, and of their possession of that 
sort of fairness and wisdom which prevents special knowledge 
from degenerating into a crotchety doctrinairism. It is upon 
the composition of the Commission that the fate of the Bill 
ought to depend. But we cannot leave the subject without 
expressing the hope that the clause which empowers the total 
extinction of the ancient University of St. Andrew’s will be 
omitted, and that a somewhat more liberal pecuniary pro- 
vision for all the Universities will be made. No expenditure 
has ever proved more reproductive, to England as well as to 
Scotland, than that made on the Scottish Universities; and 
desirable as we all agree retrenchment to be, it is not with this 
best kind of reproductive expenditure that retrenchment ought 
to begin. 





A NEW EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 


HE meeting held on Tuesday at the Rooms of the Society 

of Arts differed in one very important respect from most 
gatherings of the kind. Its object was to supply a want which 
has been long and generally felt, and so far it resembles 
many other meetings. Wants are still common enough, and 
in many cases they do not seem to be much affected by the 
efforts made to supply them. Buta meeting called to estab- 
lish a Boys’ Public Day Schoo] Company had the very gteat 
advantage that it could point to a similar want which has been 
faced in a similar way, and to a considerable extent has been 
actually met. The Boys’ Public Day School Company is 
framed on the lines of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
and what the Girls’ Public Day School Company has already 
done, that the Boys’ Public Day School may fairly hope to do. 
It cannot, perhaps, be said that the need of good Secondary 
Schools for boys is greater than the need of good Secondary 
Schools for girls was when the older Company was founded. 
There are many good boys’ schools in existence, and before 
the High Schools were set up it could hardly be said 
that there were any good girls’ schools. But though the 
need may not be greater, it is felt by more people. The 
number of fathers and mothers who would like to give their 
sons a good education if they only knew how to set about 
it, is probably much larger than the number of those 
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who wish to give their daughters the same benefit. Every 
parent above the class which, as a matter of course, 
sends its children to elementary schools, has a direct 
interest in the work of the new Company. The case could 
not be better stated than in the letter from the Bishop of 
Exeter, which was read to the meeting. ‘ Our secondary 
education,” he says, “ is defective in every way. It is poor in 
quality, deficient in quantity, and out of due harmony both 
with the elementary education on one side, and with the 
higher education on the other.” There has been a disposition 
‘of late on the part of some School Boards to try to remedy 
- these defects for themselves. They think that in default of 
-any better arrangement, secondary education may be given 
up to a certain point in an advanced department of 
their own schools. But to this there are two great 
objections. One was stated by Mr. Forster in his speech. 
The country is not at present disposed, it is doubtful 
whether it ever will be disposed, to maintain, either out of the 
rates or out of the taxes, schools for children whose average 
age is above thirteen or fourteen years. Now, the earliest age 
at which secondary education ought to stop, if it is to deserve 
the name, is fifteen or sixteen, so that the School Boards would 
not be allowed to meet the need, even if they were anxious to 
.do so. The second objection is that elementary education and 
secondary education, if they are mixed up in the same school, 
can only injure one another. “It is perilous,” says the 
Bishop of Exeter, “to the elementary education that 
the schoolmasters in elementary schools should be tempted 
to find their real pleasure in, and to give their hearts 
to, a kind of instruction in which the bulk of their 
scholars can have no share. It tends to the sacri- 
ficing of the many to the few, of the average to the 
clever, which every one deprecates. And meanwhile, the 
secondary education thus given is poor of its kind, and not to 
be compared with what would be given in a school devoted to 
- secondary education entirely.” If neither the rates nor the 
taxes can be applied to this purpose, two other methods re- 
main,—the utilisation of endowments, and some form of 
private effort. The utilisation of endowments is going on. 
The Endowed Schools side of the Charity Commission is 
gradually organising secondary schools, wherever the bounty 
of past generations has given it the means of doing so. But 
when its labours are at an end, though it will have created, or 
re-created, a large number of excellent schools, they will be 
arbitrarily distributed over the country. There will be many 
in one county, and few or none in another. It is only by 
private effort of some kind that the vacuum can be filled. 

On the calculation of the Schools Inquiry Commission, there 
are 50,000 children in London alone who should be at school 
during the years between eight and sixteen. Such schools as 
the City of London, St. Paul’s, University College, and King’s 
College schools provide for some of these ; but they can but take 
in a fraction of the whole numbers, and even if the accommo- 
dation they give could be indefinitely increased, they would be 
too costly for a great many parents,—for the parents, for ex- 
ample, whom Mr. Forster describes as “ persons to whom small 
sums of money are of immense importance, many of them being 
shopkeepers, who, while wishing to give their children a good 
education, have to pay considerable sums in rates on account 
of their business,” and who, “‘ as much as any class in the king- 
dom, “ find it difficult to make two ends meet.” It is to such 
parents as these that the new Company chiefly addresses it- 
self. It proposes to offer them a good education in one or 
other of two kinds of school of a lower intermediate and a 
higher intermediate class, the fees in the one ranging from 
£6 to £9 a year, and those in the other from £9 to £15 a 
year. Thus, for £6 a year a boy may be kept at school till 
fifteen, while the outside charge for boys up to seven- 
teen will be £15 a year. One great guarantee that this 
will be possible is the fact that Mr. Stone, the Chairman of 
the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company, is also the Chairman 
of the new Company. It may turn out, of course, that there 
are difficulties in store for the one that have not been en- 
countered by the other, but the success of Mr. Stone’s first 
undertaking suggests, to say the least, a probability that the 
second will be a success also. The Girls’ Public Day School 
Company had, in this respect,a more disheartening task before 
it than can fall to the lot of the new Company. Its way was 
cheered by the example of how much energy and judgment 
could achieve in a similar experiment. But without any such 


encouragement it went on boldly, and it has prospered greatly. 
When the Company was founded it only asked for £12,000, and 





capital raised is £100,000, and upon this the earnings of the 
twenty-six schools already founded enable the Directors to 
pay a dividend of £5 per cent. Most of the schools are gelf. 
supporting ; some are so much more than self-supporting, that 
they make up for the few that cannot yet pay their way. Un- 
less the calculations of the best-informed experts are altogether 
wrong, there is a larger field open to the new Company than 
was open to its predecessor,—a greater demand for school 
accommodation, a greater readiness to pay the price asked for 
it, provided that this price be not beyond the means of the 
parents. If this be so, failure can only come from some unfore- 
seen and unsuspected cause, and such a contingency as this is too 
remote to be taken into account, except by those timid spirits 
who are never quite in their element outside the Three per 
Cents. What the Boys’ Public Day Schools Company asks 
from the public is not charity, but a loan,—a loan on what 
analogous experience has shown to be very fair security. The 
purchaser of shares will probably get five per cent. for his 
money ; and the consciousness that he is helping to start a 
new and hopeful experiment in middle-class education, may 
very well make up to him for any temporary uncertainty 
whether that return will actually be realised, 








ATHEISM AS AN INSULT. 
E are convinced that some part of the popular feeling 
against the admission of any Atheist into Parliament 
is rooted in a confused feeling that the public avowal of Atheism 
is a kind of insult to God, which will bring down a certain 
amount of guilt and punishment on those who permit it without 
branding it by some mark of disgrace. The line of thought is 
something of this kind:—‘ So long as the Atheist is compelled 
to cover up his Atheism by keeping silence, and by adopting 
decent forms of speech that would suggest to the world at large 
that he is, or may be, a Theist, the nation is not made an 
accomplice in his denial of God; but the moment his Atheism 
is avowed to the people, and the people, instead of taking steps 
to brand him with shame, admit that they are compelled by 
their principles of toleration to put him upon the same political 
level with every other citizen, that moment they become 
parties to the insult levelled at God, and share with the atheist 
the danger of retribution.’ This, or something like this, is at 
the root of such a speech as that of Sir Richard Cross, for 
example, and also of Sir W. Barttelot. Now, we are not going 
to discuss the argument here suggested, or the assumptions 
wrapped up in that argument, except so far as concerns the 
notion that it is so insulting to the Almighty Being whom we 
ourselves reverently recognise, that another should deny his 
existence, that we are positively bound by loyalty to him to 
put some slur or mark of discredit on the man who thus denies 
that existence. That appears to us to proceed from the assump- 
tion that the Atheist only ignores God, just as a rude man might 
ignore the presence of his superior in rank, instead of really 
failing to discern him. No one would regard it as an insult to 
a Sovereign if a man born blind failed to recognise his presence 
and to pay the respect which follows such recognition,—hardly 
even, if when assured of his Sovereign’s presence by those who 
could see, he still insisted that they had never satisfied him of 
the existence of that marvellous faculty of sight by which 
they pretended to be assured of the Sovereign’s presence, 
and that, failing the verification of their power, he must 
decline to accept their assertion that they possess it im 
lieu of proof. Under such circumstances, we might, per- 
haps, deplore the blind man’s infirmity, and even gently blame 
his reluctance to accept the assertions of others in place of his 
own experience; but we should never deem such a man’s in- 
firmity, or even the incredulity which accompanied it, insulting 
to the Sovereign whose presence he had really failed to discern, 
and had fuiled reverently to acknowledge only because he had 
failed to discern it. We should pity the man who could not see, 
and who could not find it in him to believe the report of 
other men’s eyes; but we should never think of branding 
him with infamy because he had this infirmity. And, 
therefore, we assume that those who regard it as insulting 
to God that one who does not believe in God should be 
admitted to any position of trust in English public life, 
do so under the impression that an Atheist is a man who, 
being perfectly conscious of the divine presence, yet chooses to 
ignore it, in order that he may not be required to pay those 
becoming tokens of respect which all who recognise it 
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excluded from the House of Commons, not because they look 
upon him as a man deficient in one of the most important 
of all the avenues of human knowledge, but because they look 
upon him as one who, having that avenue of knowledge, affects 
to be destitute of it only in order that he may withhold the 
act of reverence which would otherwise become due from him. 
In other words, they hold the Atheist as not in reality an Atheist 
at all, but as a rebel cloaking his rebellion under a pretence of an 
inability to see. Nor would we deny that such forms of Atheism 
really exist. Doubtless there are deniers who deny not as a simple 
expression of their personal conviction that there is no God in 
whom to believe, but rather as a veiled expression of their defiance 
of the object of belief. Just as one who wants to insult an 
acquaintance will look him carefully in the face and absolutely 
ignore him, so there are Sufis who deny God rather beeause 
that strikes them as the most insulting way of defying him, than 
because they really discern vacancy where others discern an awful 
personal Creator. We would not be understood to assert that 
even in England there is no such form of Atheism. We do not 
doubt, indeed, that in very many hearts the incredulity about 
God is partly the result of shrinking from him, just as a sick 
man’s incredulity if told that he is in imminent danger of death 
is not unfrequently due to his reluctance to mect death. Still, 
incredulity is one thing, and defiance is another. And we can- 
not imagine a man really intending to insult God by ignoring 
his existence, who could be in the least incredulous on the sub- 
ject. Defiance of any one implies a very confident belief in him, 
and a wish to subvert his power. The intention to insult God 
by denial of his existence must be based on absolute belief, 
not on unbelief,—on the belief of hatred, the belief of 
evil beings who loathe the righteousness whose existence 
they acknowledge even while they try to shake off its hold on 
them by feigning nottoseeit. Whether there is among English 
Atheists any such spirit of defiance as this, we incline to doubt. 
For this is the state of mind not of dull or carnal unbelief, 
bat of bitter spiritual antagonism to God; and of bitter 
spiritual antagonism to God we have seen but little trace 
in this country as yet. At all events, it must be obvious to 
those who maintain that the Athcism of the day is a dis- 
guised insult to a Power fully recognised, and not true failure 
to discern Him whose touch on men’s consciences is sufficiently 
acknowledged by the world in general, that the burden of proof 
lies with them. It is for them to prove that this Atheism is 
insult, and not blindness, since it is clear enough that to treat 
true blindness,—whether moral or intellectual,—as wilfulness 
plotting insult, is a fata] error, both in public policy and for the 
purpose of treating the particular case. It is a fatal error in 
public policy, because by punishing as deliberate and criminal 
what is more or less involuntary, you create and multiply 
enemies of the State, where you need have made no real enemies 
at all It is a fatal error also in the treatment of the particular 
case, because nothing hardens a man more in an opinion, than 
to be conscious that he is punished for one which he had in- 
voluntarily, though it might be not very fixedly, entertained. 
It is as certain as anything can be that to insist on treating the 
profession of Atheism as a disguised form of deliberate insult 
to God, is as fatal a blunder, from either the political or the 
religious point of view, as the State could commit. 


The vague impression which some people entertain that those 
who recognise the divine presence are guilty of a sort of con- 
scious participation in the insolence or blindness of those who 
won’t or don’t recognise it, unless they put some indignity 
on the refusal or the failure, seems to us to partake of the 
etiquette of an Oriental Court forward to resent seeming in- 
solence or negligence to the Monarch, rather than of the devout 
worship of that righteousness which ignores all mere sem- 
blances and trains us to respect realities alone. What we have 
to ask ourselves is, whether the Gud of Christ can possibly 
be sensitive to external homage, whether he is not more con- 
cerned to forbid even the trace of a true injustice, than to 
multiply, however profusely, that external homage which has 
been rendered in far larger degree to false gods than it has ever 
been rendered to him. It is simply impossible that the God 
whom Christ revealed can desire us to resent any unwitting 
offence against his majesty. It is certain that he condemns us 
far more gravely for running the smallest risk of injustice, than 
for incurring the greatest risk of error by letting off guilt. In 
the case of a profession of Atheism, we have absolutely no right 
toassume that the blindness is affected for the purpose of insult, 
and we have very seldom any good reason for suspecting it. 





And this being so, that we should ever venture to risk a gross 
injustice for the sake of evincing our zeal in the cause of Deity, 
only shows how jealous we are for the external majesty of a 
being whom to conceive externally is to conceive falsely alto- 
gether; and how careless we are of the infinite righteousness on 
which alone Christ himself founds the majesty of God. 





ENGLISH LONGEVITY. 
R. N. A. HUMPHREYS, in his paper on the decrease 
of mortality, read before the Statistical Society on the 
17th inst., has done a considerable service to the public. 
With infinite care and painstaking, he has brought a mass of 
floating and vague opinion upon the subject of English health 
to the test of accurate statistics, and has told us exactly what 
modern hygiene has and has not done for Englishmen. In July, 
1881, for example, writing on an approaching Medical Congress, 
we mentioned the prevalent belief in the increase of longevity, 
and asked the European Doctors to tell us how far it extended, 
and whether we really gained by it,—whether, that is, the young 
lived longer, or the mature, or the old. We ourselves suggested, 
as results of observation, that old age had grown stronger, the 
pantaloon stage of mumbling senility being now seldom seen, 
except among the over-worked poor; and that youth or ladhood 
was now protracted further into life. Men of twenty-eight are 
beginning, instead of men of twenty-four. Both those suggestions 
turn out to be accurate. Mr. Humphreys, who has even drawn 
up anew Life Table to compare with Dr. Farr’s, shows that 
ever since 1872, when the first Public Health Act was passed, 
the longevity of the English people has sensibly increased. 
Whether from the operation of that Act, or from the general 
attention to health which produced the Act, or from an unob- 
served change in the ways of the people akin to the develop- 
ment of temperance now going on, or from one of those altera- 
tions in the virulence of disease which have repeatedly occurred 
in history, the mortality from epidemic diseases suddenly de- 
clined, till the mean mortality in England, which between 
1838-54 had been 22°5 per thousand, dropped in 1876-80 
to 208, and is dropping still, the mean death-rate of 
1881-82 being only 19°3, a total improvement of very nearly 
one-seventh. This increased longevity is not, it is trae, 
quite equally divided between the sexes. Owing to causes 
which are still only partially ascertained, but which probably 
have some relation to the extra liability of women during the 
child-bearing period of life, females benefit most by improved 
sanitary conditions, and the total progress effected may be 
broadly stated thus. Men live two years longer than they did 
thirty years ago, and women three years and four months longer, 
a difference, we need not say, quite large enough to be per- 
ceptible in human life. It is equivalent, if with Mr. Humphreys, 
we take forty years to he, roughly speaking, the usual term of life, 
to an improvement of six per cent., and would in a generation 
leave a country of thirty millions with two millions more 
people in it than it otherwise would have had. A population 
greater than that of Denmark would have been saved from 
perishing. Whether that addition to numbers is a good must, of 
course, depend upon a multiplicity of conditions. We have never 
ourselves been able to accept that rabbit-warren theory of 
national growth of which statists are so fond; do not believe 
that China is an ideal country; and contend that Canada is, or 
may be, a nobler, as well as happier, place than Belgium. Of 
the fact, however, as regards England there can be no reason- 
able doubt; and it is well that the fact, whatever it is worth, 
should be universally recognised. Our people tend more 
strongly year by year to keep alive. 
This is the broad fact, but Mr. Humphreys adds details of 
the highest interest. Our suggestions, derived not from figures, 
but from observation, were, it appears, correct. The very old 
live longer,—that is, of course, they are, as we suggested, stronger, 
less liable to that senile feebleness and degeneracy which struck 
our ancestors as their natural condition. They decay, of course, 
and lose powers of all kinds, but they no longer sink into a 
second childhood ; but, except when over-worked, die, so to speak, 
standing, as only heroes used to do. We see men and women 
now-a-days over eighty with all their faculties intact, able to con- 
verse, to eat well, and to walk, and with a decided and admitted 
influence on the affairs amidst which they live. This is the more 
striking, because the increased longevity of the very aged is not 
shared by the old. Both in men and women, the chance of survival 
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if anything, declined. People of that age do not benefit so 
much by the reduced power of epidemics; they feel, unless 
exceptionally strong, the influences, such as sudden falls of 
temperature, over which science has little power, and they 
decidedly suffer from the increase of worry and anxiety which, 
among men and women with grown families, so markedly 
characterises modern life. It is, however, in youth and early 
maturity that the improvement is most marked. The man’s 
chance of life is imcreased most decidedly between five and 
thirty-five, and the woman’s between five and fifty-five; 
and as, of course, great numbers, though not increased 
numbers, who reach those ages survive, Mr. Humphreys con- 
denses extensive calculations into the following sentences :— 
“ Although a large proportion of young people cease to be 
dependent before twenty, and a large proportion of elderly 
persons do not become dependent at sixty, we shall not be far 
wrong in classing the forty years from twenty to sixty as the 
useful period of man’s life. Table IX. shows us that of the 
2,009 years added to the lives of 1,000 males by the reduction 
of the death-rate in 1876-80, no less than 1,407, or 70 per cent., 
are lived at the useful ages between twenty and sixty. Of the 
remainder of the increase, 445, or 22 per cent., are lived under 
twenty years; and 157, or 8 per cent., above sixty years. Thus, 
of the total increase, 70 per cent. is added to the useful, and 30 
per cent. to what may be called the dependent-age periods. The 
increased number of years lived by 1,000 females, according to 
the rates of mortality that prevailed in 1876-80, is 3,405. Of 
these (see Table X.), 2,194, or 65 per cent., are lived at the useful 
ages between twenty and sixty; 517, or 15 per cent., under 
twenty years of age; and 692, or 20 per cent., over sixty 
years.” 

If, therefore, Mr. Humphreys’ figures are correct—and there 
is every reason to believe them—the question we put in 1881 
is finally answered, and answered in the affirmative. Hygienic 
progress, so far as it extinguishes or diminishes disease, does 
not merely lengthen life, which would be no boon, if the exten- 
sion were confined to the Psalmist’s period of “labour and 
sorrow ;” but it increases efficiency. More youths live and more 
men and women intheir prime, and youth and early maturity 
are less suddenly and frequently cut short. The reservoir of 
force in the nation is deepened as well as the reservoir of 
vitality, and a generation of the English people, taken as a whole, 
gains more time to do its work, whatever it may be. Three 
minutes for men and five minutes for women is added to every 
hour of their time on earth. That is most satisfactory, even to 
us, who see with a painful clearness to what extent crowding 
diminishes the happiness of life, and reduces it to a continuous 
struggle, for if effective vitality is increased, so also is the 
capacity for emigration. Moreover, Mr. Humphreys, adhering, 
like a true statist, to his figures, might, had he wandered out of 
them, have indefinitely strengthened his case. An addi- 
tion of six per cent. to the longevity, taking the sexes 
together, must mean a much greater addition to health. 
The epidemic disease kills fewer, because it attacks fewer, 
and strikes those it does attack more lightly, leaving 
fewer of those terrible sequel which interfere so deeply with 
human happiness. If scarlet-fever kills fewer persons, it leaves 
fewer still with that liability to disease and incapacity to work, 
often for years on end, which attend a severe attack. We all 
saw this when small-pox passed away. The result of vaccina- 
tion was not merely a diminished death-rate, but a diminished 

amount of blindness, rickettiness, and—for that also is an evil, 
often a torture—of artificial ugliness. The race is healthier in 
a proportion which the advocates of sanitation would do well to 
ascertain more definitely than they do; and a healthier race 
is a happier and a more energetic one. Whether it is a 
better one is not quite certain, the “pride of life,” as 
we understand that phrase, having its own vices; but 
mental energy depends greatly on physical energy—great 
Generals say dysentery extinguishes soldiers’ courage, and 
certainly no man can be enterprising under a bilious attack— 
and that must be beneficial. Courage, endurance, cheerfulness, 
and resignation are all fostered by good health, as is also the 
charity which, though it often blossoms in the feeble, is seldom 
atrong in those who suffer pain. Upon the whole, we can grant 

Mr. Humphreys the victory which he claims over the Spectator 

and his other opponents with hearty cordiality, and shall not be 

displeased if, twenty years hence, he proves that English life 


the benefit of early manhood. Science, if it is to Science we 
owe the improvement, will in that direction have done much 
for mankind, to whom some of its gifts have not been un- 
mitigated boons. We may set vaccination against dynamite, 
and greater longevity against the telegraph—greatest, perhaps, 
of thought-destroyers—and “on balance,” as the City men say, 
concede that something has been acquired. 





WILLS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

NE of our contemporaries entertains, or it may be 

tantalises us, with a weekly account of how testators 
whose Wills have been recently proved have distributed their 
property. Beyond the evidence of a widely distributed wealth 
which these notices supply, on which we have furnished 
statistics before and shall furnish them again, and the satis. 
faction of a certain curiosity about other people’s affairs 
which few of us are too philosophical not to feel, these 
accounts have little novelty or interest. Testators seem 
very seldom to look beyond their own family or kindred. 
The only noticeable exception is to be found in bequests to 
charities; and these bear but a small, and, we are inclined to 
think, a decreasing proportion to the total of the wealth devised. 
One would think that so cheap and easy a form of liberality 
would commend itself to people who do not give away in 
their life-time—and these, it must be remembered, constitute a 
large majority of the wealthy—but this does not seem to be 
the case. The motive of personal advantage which suggested 
the vast religious bequests of earlier days is absent, and there 
is nothing to disturb the feeling of the absolute right to pro- 
perty which seems, notwithstanding the development in an 
opposite direction of Socialist thought, to grow continually 
stronger in modern life. The average Englishman stares at 
you with unmixed amazement, if you tell him that the privilege 
of making a will is a concession, and a revocable concession, 
from the State to the individual. He is quite unable to realise 
the idea of his being bound by any duty outside the ties of 
family attention in distributing it. It is, he feels, absolutely 
his own, and when he ceases to be able to keep it himself, he 
shows his ownership by leaving it to those who are nearest to 
him. This may account for the really curious rarity of be- 
quests outside the circle of kindred. Legacies suggested by 
feelings of friendship, by admiration of political services, or 
appreciation of literary excellence, all of them more or less 
common at other times, are now rare exceptions .to the 
general rule. An admirer, indeed, of Lord Beaconsfield be- 
queathed to him a considerable sum, on the condition that 
she should have a niche in his family vault, and two or 
three other eminent personages in our time have received 
similar gifts ; but the sentiment or the imagination of wealthy 
testators is now very seldom capable of such efforts. 

If we go back to medieval or to classical times, we shall find 
ourselves in the presence of a widely different state of feeling. 
A curious volume* just edited for the Early English Text 
Society, by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, shows us the passion for religi- 
ous and charitable bequests apparently at its height. The wills 
published are not selected for any peculiarity in their contents, 
but because they are the earliest that are written wholly or par- 
tially in English. They tell us much of great interest relating 
to domestic life at the time (they take in about fifty years from 
1387), but the characteristics that predominate in all, with but few 
exceptions, is the subjection of the family feeling to the absorbing 
interest in the future welfare of the soul. The earliest of them 
all (that of John Corn, in 1387) says :—“I bequeath my goods 
in two parts, that is for to say, half tome.” John Corn reminds 
us of the miser who, having been with difficulty persuaded to 
make a will, left his property to himself. His meaning, of 
course, was that it should be spent in masses for his soul, and 
in bespeaking the prayers of religious persons and of the poor 
generally on his behalf. John Pynchin, in 1392, leaves nothing 
to his family or to his friends, but provides that “ when 
men may espy any poor man of religion, whether Monk, Canon, 
or Friar,” such poor man is to have six-and-eightpence. Lady 
Alice West, in 1395, after giving her best beds and second-best 
beds to her daughters and daughter-in-law, proceeds to develope 
an elaborate scheme for the benefit of the souls of Sir Thomas 
West, of her relatives, and of all Christian folk. Besides a sum 
of £14 10s. (equivalent to about £160 of our money) for 4,400 





* The Fifty Earliest English Wills. Edited by F, J. Furnivall, (The Early 
English Text Society.) 
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masses, there are nearly twenty bequests of 100 shillings 
to various religions bodies, such as “the Menouresses 
dwelling without Aldgate,” “the Friars of Newgate,” “the 
Friars of Ludgate,” for the same purpose. A bailiff or reeve 
awl sundry old servants are not forgotten, but they are of far 
less account than the dispensers of purgatorial relief. It is 
characteristic of the prevailing feeling of the time that only one 
secular priest is found among the recipients of Lady Alice’s 
pounty,—-the Vicar of Newton Valance is to have forty shillings. 
This noble lady, however, seems to have had the territorial in- 
tinct, and does not alienate her lands. We find other testators 
more thorough in their devotion to the same object. Thomas 
Walwayne leaves the third of the value of his land to go to the 
building of the steeple of Marcle Church, and after providing 
for the immediate saying of a thousand masses, leaves land for 
the founding of a chantry, “ where a priest is to sing continu- 
ally.” John Chelmeswyk goes far beyond this. After many 
gmaller bequests for spiritual purposes, he gives £70 to two 
priests, to sing for seven years for his soul. His manors 
of Hay and Tasley are to be sold for the same purpose, and 
if he die childless, his manor of Haverton is to be 
similarly disposed of. Here a secular priest, the parson of 
‘Tasley, comes in for nothing but the friendly gift of some bed- 
ding. Richard Bokeland, in 1436, provides for a million masses 
at fourpence each (a more liberal payment than Lady Alice 
West's, forty years before). William Newland makes provision 
for pilgrimage to be made for his spiritual benefit. His 
executors are to find a man who will go to Jerusalem for fifty 
marks (something about £300 of our money). Another is to go to 
Canterbury barefoot for ten shillings, and a third to the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella for £5. Another common character- 
istic of these wills, one of which, by the way, we may find traces 
in the provision of modern testators, is the jealousy shown of 
wives. In one, it is provided that the widow, as a condition of 
holding the manors bequeathed to her, was to make a solemn 
vow of chastity, in the presence of the Bishop and the congrega- 
tion. 

Circumstances change, again, entirely when we get back to 
the testamentary dispositions of Roman times. We find, 
indeed, that property was extensively burdened for religious 
purposes, so much so, that an inheritance free from these 
troublesome and onerous obligations—sine sacris hereditas —be- 
ame a proverbial phrase for exceptional good-fortune; but 
these burdens were rather provisions of immemorial age for the 
performance of the worship peculiar to a family than recent 
bequests. But a distinguishing characteristic of the wills be- 
longing to the period which literature has made familiar to us 
is the wide range taken by the testator’s bounty. That the 
Emperor was frequently made a legatee was doubtless due in 
part to the necessities of the time. “It is only a bad Emperor,” 
says Tacitus, “whom a good father would make his heir.’ But 
other motives were extensively recognised. Legacy-hunting 
became a regular profession, on which satirists were never 
tired of expending their wit. Of course, this was partly 
due to the childlessness then so commonly found in the 
wealthy class. But it was certainly developed by the pre- 
vailing custom of looking beyond the family circle in 
dealing with property. It was evidently the custom, per- 
haps we might say, the fashion, for a wealthy Roman to 
divide a considerable part of his property among his friends. 
Nor did he always wait till he could no longer enjoy it himself. 
We find Pliny, for instance, making up the property of one 
friend to the qualification of an eques, and giving a marriage- 
portion to the daughter of another. But legacies of this kind 
‘were of continual occurrence. Nor was it only friends who were 
thus favoured. Literary excellence was evidently considered to 
be a claim. One of Pliny’s letters is curiously significant upon 
this matter. He is writing to Tacitus, and has been flattering 
himself that they are pretty nearly on a level. “ Whenever 
‘there is any talk on literary matters, we are named together. 
+++... And you must have noticed in wills the following 
fact. Unless it so happens that a man is on very friendly terms 
with either of us, we receive the same legacies, and from the 
Same quarters.” We do not suppose that Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Browning among poets,or Mr. Payne and Mr. Besant 
‘among novelists, could exchange a similar experience. Roman 
testators were not free, as we have grounds for knowing, from 
Selfishness and caprice, but in this respect they certainly showed 
4 larger and more liberal sense of duty than the wealthy now 

Seem able to attain. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
INFORMERS. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I am glad to see that your conscience (like that of many 
of us, I suspect) is vexed by the system of justice which secures 
success to a villain like James Carey. But is it certain that a 
good cause must rely on such means? We have now a Govern- 
ment which, in many points, looks beyond the mere conventional 
arguments of immediate advantage, and considers moral prin- 
ciples. It has thrown off, apparently in spite of some pressure, 
the wicked plan of “agents provocateurs”; it has rejected the 
old injustice of packed juries ; could it not go a step further, 
and give up encouraging “informers?” The favourite argu- 
ment seems to be that by the treachery of their accomplices 
these men will be taught that conspiracy is useless, as their allies 
cannot be depended on. But is a disbelief in honesty the most 
desirable thing to encourage, in men too much inclined in that 
direction already? Plato was disposed to point to “honour 
among thieves” as the first step to the justice which was the 
foundation of a State. Do we wish to show them that we Eng- 
lishmen, who talk so pharisaically of Irish lying and dishonesty, 
really like their lying, when it serves our turn ? 

Let us look a little further than the immediate execution of 
these wretched murderers, for the results of the principle. The 
death of an honourable and duty-doing man like Mr. Burke evi- 
dently startled many ; the heroic self-sacrifice of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish threw a halo round the cause of order. Is it not 
clear that the employment of James Carey has destroyed much 
of this halo? If the Phoenix Park murderers had escaped their 
just fate, the law might have seemed weak; but it must now 
seem unjust and immoral. Which is the worst ? 

At the same time, I would venture to add that you may be 
doing an injustice in bracketing Norman and Carey. A man 
who, finding himself dragged into schemes whose purport he had 
not realised, may well be horror-struck and ready to expose them, 
when he finds out their real meaning. A man who first stirs 
up men to murder, and then saves himself by betraying them, 
is surely a different being altogether.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sydney Cottage, Roslyn Hill, Hampstead. C. E. Maurice. 





[Our correspondent expresses the latent feeling of many 
minds, but he forgets the imperative duty of the State towards 
those murdered, and those liable to murder. He forgets, also, 
that the alternative is trial by court-martial, with sentences 
based, not on evidence, but on moral conviction.—Eb. Spectator. | 


THE REVERENCE FOR RANK AND WEALTH. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—It would be impossible to add anything to your demon- 
stration of the inadequacy of the title to reverence which your 
correspondent, the Vicar of Selby, recognises in the possession 
of land or money. But perhaps you will allow me to suggest, 
by way of corollary, that when clergymen of the Church of 
England undertake, as I believe most country clergymen do 
undertake, to inculcate the worship of mere position, they throw 
away a most efficacious instrument for the promotion of higher 
aims and a higher morality. 

Reverence, or hero-worship of some sort or other, comes 
naturally to the great majority of men; cynics, real and pre- 
tended, are, fortunately, a small minority. Few people, how- 
ever, are so constituted as to be always reverencing. Rever- 
ence, like other forces, has its limits; and the more of it 
we expend, as recommended by yeur correspondent, on the 
squire and his rich relations, the less of it have we left 
for other objects. Now, it is quite certain that there 
is an intimate connection between the characters of men 
and the direction in which their reverence is bestowed. What 
a flood of light, for instance, is thrown upon the aspirations and 
ethical standard of the bulk of our comfortable classes by their 
recent manifestations of reverence fur the career of Lord Beacons- 
field? To give a right direction, then, to the feeling of rever- 
ence is one of the most potent means by which one man can 
influence for good the character of another. It is true that 
each man’s heroes must be of an order not wholly uncongenial 
with his own. But so far as men can be got to reverence what 
they are able to recognise in other men, living or dead, of mag- 
nanimity and generosity, of self-sacrifice for wise or noble ends, 
of intellectual gifts worthily used, there is always hope that 
they may be thereby stimulated to imitate what they reverence 
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The Catholic Church acts wisely in everywhere disseminating 
amongst its members the “Lives” of its Saints. Does 
the Church of England clergyman act as wisely in making 
the possession of land and money his test, or one of 
his tests, of reverence justly due ? Does he not thereby mis- 
direct a weapon powerful for good, alienate some (and those not 
the worst) of his parishioners, and encourage others, perhaps 
capable of better things, to take for their ideal and main object 
in life the reverence they may expect to gain by rising to be 
squires, or to be the rich relations of squires? And is this the 
kind of ideal and object that a Christian minister should wish 
to promote amongst his flock ? 

By far the least agreeable feature in the English character 
is the too common servility of each class towards the classes 
above it. This repulsive tendency seems to be very widely 
diffused, tempering, I believe, the relations of the upper and 
under servants in kitchens and servants’ halls, but perhaps 
culminating in the abject demeanour of tradesmen before a 
profitable customer, or of newly-enriched plutocrats before a 
lord. I know not how far viscounts and barons order them- 
selves lowly and reverently in the presence of dukes and mar- 
quises. But, surely, this unfortunate national failing deserves 
repression, and not development, wherever it be met with.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Constant READER. 


GOD AND PAIN. 
[To tuk Epiror OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—Many of the Clergy will be grateful to Mr. Footman for 
his lectures, and to you for calling attention to them. We are 
beginning to find out that Ritualism, Dissent, and Disestablish- 
ment are small matters, compared with the subversion of all 
faith in Christianity, or even of belief in a God at all. 

The existence of suffering, contemplated in itself, is one of the 
Theist’s saddest troubles. But if all human life is for the 
education of souls, and if suffering be, in one way or another, a 
mighty influence, indispensable to much that is noblest in 
human character, how could that suffering appear in man with- 
out previous traces of it in his animal forerunner? And we 
may remember that although certain physical signs are gener- 
ally indications of severe suffering, yet they are not always so, 
even in mankind; and that even among men themselves, the 
highly cultivated appear to be susceptible to pain in circum- 
stances and to a degree which their savage kinsfolk seem almost 
to escape. 

That such considerations only diminish, but ‘do not remove, 
the difficulty, is true enough; but what right have we to expect 
to see, at this stage of human progress, all moral difficulties 
cleared away, any more than scientific difficulties as to the origin 
of life, the relations between mind and matter, and the like ? 
We see our way but darkly; the passing cloud lies heavy, and 
depresses us. We must watch, and wait.—l am, Sir, &ce., 

AnNoTuER LixcoLysuire Parson. 





BISHOP BUTLER ON THE PURPOSE 
CREATOR. 
(To Tue Eprror oF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—In connection with your remarks on Mr. Footman’s book, 
it may not be uninteresting to call attention to the development 
of Bishop Butler’s views on the main subject of your article, 
the character of God as revealed in nature and morality. 

In the “Sermons,” in spite of constitutional melancholy, 
Butler’s mind is not yet completely emancipated from the 
shallow, hedonistic optimism of Shaftesbury. Thus, in Sermon 
xiii., the character of the perfect (human) being who might 
fully satisfy all human desires, as he believes that God will 
hereafter satisfy them, is thus described :—‘ Here, then, is a 
finite object for our minds to tend towards, to exercise itself 
upon: a creature, perfect according to his capacity, fixed, 
steady, equally unmoved by weak pity or more weak fury and 
resentment; forming the justest scheme of conduct; going on 
undisturbed in the execution of it, through the several methods 
of severity and reward, towards his end, namely, the gencral 
happiness of all with whom he hath to do, as in itself right and 
valuable.” 

Ten years’ refiection convinced the great apologist of the 
impossibility of ascribing such a character to the Creator of 
such a world as ours. In the “ Analogy,” he says, “ Some men 
seem to think the only character of the Author of Nature to 
be that of simple, absolute benevolence.. This, considered as a 
principle of action, and infinite in degree, is a disposition to 
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produce the greatest possible happiness, without regard 
to persons’ behaviour, otherwise than as such regard would 
produce higher degrees of it. And supposing this to be the 
only character of God, veracity and justice in him would be 
nothing but benevolence conducted by wisdom. Now, surely 
this onght not to be asserted, unless it can be proved soP And 
the object of the two following chapters, “ Of a State of Proba- 
tion,” is to show that “the present is peculiarly fit to be a state. 
of discipline in virtue and piety,” which are treated as ends. 
in themselves. 

The change in Butler’s position is still more clearly traceable 
in the dissertation “ Of the Nature of Virtue,” published with 
the “ Analogy.” (Butler in the “ XV. Sermons ” is, notwithstand-. 
ing his view of the authority of conscience, in many respects a 
Utilitarian.) ‘“Itis manifest,’ he says, in Sermon xiii., “that 
nothing can be of consequence to mankind, or any creature, but 
happiness.” (Again, “That mankind is a community, that there 
is a public end and interest of society, which each particular is 
obliged to promote, is the sum of morals.”—Sermon ix.) In the- 
“ Dissertation,” he says :—“ Were the Author of Nature to pro- 
pose nothing to himself as an end but the production of happi- 
ness, were his moral character merely that of benevolence, yet 
ours is not so.” (Although there is no formal retractation, the 
“ Dissertation” was probably written to correct a view of moral 
philosophy inconsistent with the argument of the “ Analogy,” to. 
which the Bishop felt he had given too much countenance in his 
“ Sermons.”’—I am, Sir, &c., H. Rasupatt, 





STUDY AND STIMULANTS. 
(To tHE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Your very interesting article on this subject, in the con- 
clusion of which I am disposed to agree, recalls to me, however, 
the late Canon Kingsley’s panegyric on tobacco in “ Westward 
Ho!” chapter vii. Salvation Yeo, log.: “ Ah, Sir, no lie, but 
a blessed truth, as I can tell, who have ere now gone in the 
strength of this weed three days and nights without eating; 
and, therefore, Sir, the Indians always carry it with them on 
their war parties; and no wonder, for when all things were 
made, none was made better than this; to be a lone man’s com- 
panion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry man’s food, a sad man’s 
cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep, and a chilly man’s fire, Sir;, 
while for stanching of wounds, purging of wounds, purging of 
rheum, and settling of the stomach, there’s no herb like unto 
it under the canopy of heaven.” And the Canon, like the Poet 
Laureate, was a smoker himself, you know.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lover or KInNGsLey. 








MODERN UNBEULIEF. 

{To tHe Epiror oF Tux ‘‘Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,— Permit me to thank you for your review last week of Mr. 
Footman’s book on “ Modern Unbelief.” What is wanted now- 
a-days is the evidence that a man may thoroughly understand 
the stress of sceptical arguments, yet calmly hold his Christian 
faith. And further, he, as Coleridge says, who views opposing 
systems froiv their inside is the only man who is able to help 
others to hold Christianity as intellectually reasonable. Of 
course, I do not mean that everybody is to accept Christianity 
only in this way; it would be a large estimate to say that one 
in a hundred ever thinks at all, and religion, like all other prac- 
tical matters, influences us in a thousand different ways, appeal- 
ing to our emotions, will, conscience, imagination, as well as our 
reason proper, Still, there ae honest thinkers here and there, 
whose logical conclusions, in the long-run, will exert a wide- 
spread influence. Such an one I hail in Mr. Footman, and I 
would venture to recommend his book strongly, because it com- 
bines honest thought with earnest conviction, freedom from pre- 
judice with a reverential spirit, wide reading with a charming 
and forcible style. 

I should like to say a word on one or two points to which you 
specially refer. First, as to pain. It seems to me that we are 
all disposed to judge of the Universe as good or bad by the one 
touchstone of happiness and suffering. Is not this really child- 
ish? Is it not the fact that the noblest amongst us somehow 
develope into an intense practical belief that truth and duty are 
ends of equal, I will not say greater, importance, with happl- 
ness? But then, if there is to be any real unity between all 
creatures, a thought natural enough to the Christian, and em 
phasised by the theory of evolution, that which manifestly 
brings nobility to the highest creatures would almost neces” 
sarily be found in a rudimentary form in those lower down. If 
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happiness be the only end, this would imply the sacrifice of that 
to something else; but if happiness be only one end, then other 
ends less important must have their weight. This argument 
would have little force if suffering predominated, but only 

essimists (as closely connected with disbelief in God as gloom 
follows the hiding of the sun by a cloud) hold this. Happiness 
predominates, and the exceptions may surely be explained by 
the consideration I have suggested. 

And secondly, as to “the materialistic, as distinguished 
from the agnostic view of Nature,” of which you add that 
“it is quite true that the two views are inconsistent.” 
For years I have been trying to get people to see that the 
purely phenomenal philosophy of J. S. Mill is utterly opposed 
to the fatalistic materialism of H. Spencer. But it is really 
marvellous how opposers of Christianity will in the same 
breath argue against it, because we can know only phenomena 
and nothing of the Power behind, and then set aside free-will, 
&c., as absurd, because of the absolute and mechanical rigidity 
of cause and effect. 

Mr: H. Spencer's philosophy is an attempt to unite these two 
opposite conceptions, and the absurdity of this attempt has been 
more than ever exposed. I conceive, myself, that the present 
popular Pantheism has a fascination for many minds because, 
from want of thought, the irreconcilability of the two philoso- 
phies has not yet been generally perceived. Still, that time 
must come, and then it will be clearly seen that a purely pheno- 
menal philosophy is too opposed to every instinct of human 
nature to last a moment, and that a purely Materialistic or 
Pantheistic solution of the mysteries of life can never satisfy 
man’s noblest aspirations. Hence, Christianity may calmly 
wait the intellectual issue, for it harmonises Jaw with liberty, 
reverence for mystery with revealed knowledge; it satisfies all 
that is human, while it proclaims the divine. As the fittest, 
it will, it must survive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Liorp Enestrém. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W., April 25th. 





OSTRICH INCUBATION. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
Sir,—My attention has been called to a review in the Spectator 
in which it is stated or inferred that among ostriches the female 
bird does not sit upon the eggs in hatching. As a good many 
errors with regard to the habits of this bird prevail among 
naturalists, will you permit me to set right the false impression 
which your reviewer seems to have gathered from them? The 
female bird regularly takes part in hatching, where birds are 
reared naturally instead of by artificial incubation, or where 
they propagate in their wild state; and this statement applies 
to the North-African as well as the South-African ostrich. The 
statement can be verified by any visitor to an ostrich camp 
where breeding is carried on by natural means. In an article 
in the January number of the Century magazine, I mention this 
among other facts concerning the habitsof ostriches ; and other 
recent writers corroborate me, among these being Mr. Arthur 
Douglass, an experienced ostrich-farmer, who, in his book on 
“Ostrich-farming in South Africa” (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and 
Co.),” pages 106 and 107, says, “ Whilst some pairs will bring out 
nearly every egg, nest after nest, others, again, never bring out 
more than a small per-centage. This is generally caused by 
one of the parents beginning to sit before the other...... 
The less the birds are visited or noticed [during incubation] the 
better, as also in the frequent cases where the cock will not sit 
at all,” &e. On the page opposite this is an engraving of a hen 
bird sitting, the engraving being from a photograph taken at 
Heatherton Towers, near Grahamstown.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto, Canada, Apvil 11th. FE. B. Biecar. 








BOOKS. 


ae eet 
GEORGE ELIOT.* 
‘THe faults of this book appear to us chiefly two,—one, that 
Miss Blind has written in anticipation of the materials for 
a true biography, and has consequently been compelled to make 
her book more of a literary criticism than of a life, and so dis- 
appoints our expectations; the other, that she does not really 
face the chief act of George HEliot’s life, on which it is certain 
* George Kliot. By Mathilde Blind. One of ‘The Eminent Women Series,”’ 
‘edited by John H, Ingram. London: W. H. Allen and Co, 





that the estimate of her as a woman must more or less turn, 
and while Miss Blind is herself doubtful about it, she does 
not attempt to reconcile it with the principles which she admits 
that George Eliot herself laid down for her own guidance and 
the guidance of others, in cases of similar trial. 

Of the former, the literary side of the book, we have 
not very much to say. Miss Blind is not an indiscrimi- 
nate admirer. She knows the weak points of George 
Eliot’s writing, and points them out clearly enough. She is 
not a profound admirer of the poems. She can see the falling- 
off from the standard of George Eliot’s former works in the 
book called The Impressions of Theophrastus Such, though 
why she attributes to that dull book “cutting irony and in- 
cisive ridicule,” we cannot imagine. She is quite alive to the 
weak element in Daniel Deronda, and generally we may say 
that Miss Blind’s literary judgment is extremely sensible, 
though she is apt to use somewhat pedantic and high-flying 
phraseology in expressing it. Why, for instance, in speaking 
of George Eliot’s first period of scepticism, should Miss 
Blind close her sentence with the extremely pedantic and 
very unintelligible phrase, “It was a period of transition, 
through which she gradually passed info a new veligious 
synthesis’’? Miss Blind means at most a new religious 
‘doctrine,’ and had no real occasion at all for that new- 
fangled use of a purely logical word in a purely common-place 
sense. Again, what is it buta mannerism, and a bad mannerism, 
to talk of the following passage from George Eliot’s essay on 
“Worldliness and Other-worldliness” as scathing? There is 
nothing even aggressive in it; it is only a defensive remark, 
made on the part of those who do not believe in immortality, 
to the effect that a good deal of morality remains as potent over 
themselves as ever it was,—nay, that there are moral claims 
which seem to be even the more potent for the loss of their belief 
in a future world :— 

* For certain other elements of virtue, which are of more obvious 

importance to untheological minds,—-a delicate sense of our neigh- 
bour’s rights, an active participation in the joys and sorrows of our 
fellow-men, a magnanimous acceptance of privation or suffering for 
ourselves when it is the condition of good to others, in a word, the 
extension and intensification of our sympathetic nature, we think it 
of some importance to contend, that they have no more direct rela- 
tion to the belief in a future state than the interchange of gases in 
the lungs has to the plurality of worlds. Nay, to us it is conceivable 
that to some minds the deep pathos lying in the thought of human 
mortality—that we are here for a little while and then vanish away, 
that this earthly life is all that is given to our loved ones, and to our 
many suffering fellow-men, lies nearer the fountains of moral emotion 
than the conception of extended existence. .... . Tousit is matter 
of unmixed rejoicing that this latter necessity of healthful life is inde- 
pendent of theological ink, and that its evolution is ensured in the 
interaction of human souls as certainly as the evolution of science or 
of art, with which, indeed, it is but a twin ray, melting into them 
with undefinabie limits.” 
It may be true that one sentence here was intended to re- 
flect on the selfishness of those who attach more importance 
to the prospect of their own future reward or punishment than 
to the actual pangs or joys of their fellow-creatures, but even 
that implied reflection is mild enough, and to speak of it as 
“scathing” is to misapply language altogether. Again, what in 
the world does Miss Blind mean by speaking of “the tians- 
fixing medium of George Eliot’s genius”? She is speaking 
of the Dodson family painted in The Mill on the Floss, and 
remarks :—‘ Realism in Art can go no further in this direction. 
These women, if present in the flesh, would not be so dis- 
tinctively vivid as when beheld in the transfixing medium of 
George Eliot’s genius.” How cana medium transfix? And if 
it could transfix, how could it make anything more vivid by trans- 
fixing it? Was St. Sebastian any the more vivid for being 
transfixed by the arrows? Miss Blind is at bottom a woman of 
good common-sense, but her style is, unfortunately, a little pre- 
tentious; and when she tries to say somethirg fine, she falls 
much below the mark, instead of, as she intends, rising above it. 
On the whole, however, we should be inclined to say that 
Miss Blind knows very well what is best and what is least 
good in George Eliot’s writings, and tells her readers truly 
enough what she knows. But we do not think that her extracts 
and criticisms answer any very good purpose, except that of 
refreshing a failing memory. ‘The latter are usually sound, but 
they are never subtle or original. 

On the other hand, Miss Blind’s treatment of the most critical 
resolve ever taken by the subject of her memoir is wholly 
unsatisfactory. She hardly ventures to pass any judgment on 
it herself. And she does indicate her surprise that a writer 
whose openly expressed convictions on the general sanctity 
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of marriage appeared to incline so strongly in the direction 
of reverencing the marriage tie above almost every other 
social institution, should have adopted for herself a course so 
widely at variance with the apparent drift of those convictions. 
Speaking of the poem of “The Spanish Gipsy,” Miss Blind 
says :-— 

“Nowhere do we perceive so clearly as here the profound sadness of 
her [ George Eliot's] view of life ; nowhere doessheso emphatically reiter- 
ate the stern lesson of the duty of resignation and self-sacrifice ; or that 
other doctrine that the individual is bound absolutely to subordinate 
his personal happiness to the social good, that he has no rights save 
the right of fulfilling his obligations to his age, his country, and his 
family. This idea is perhaps more completely incorporated in 
Fedalma than in any other of her characters—Fedalma, who seems 
80 bountifully endowed with the fullest measure of beauty, love, and 
happiness, that her renunciation may be the more absolute. She who, 
in her young joy suddenly knows herself as ‘an aged sorrow,’ 
exclaiming :— 

‘TI will not take a heaven 

Haunted by shrieks of far-off misery. 

This deed and I have ripened with the hours : 

It is a part of me—a wakened thought 

That, rising like a giant, masters me, 

And grows intoadoom. O mother life, 

That seemed to nourish me so tenderly, 

Even in the womb you vowed me tothe fire, 

Hung on my soul the burden of men’s hopes, 

And pledged me to redeem !—I’ll pay the debt. 

You gave me strength that I should pour it all 

Into this anguish. I can never shrink 

Back into bliss—my heart has grown too big 

With things that might be.’ ” 
Surely, if these high sentiments mean anything, then, to one 
who held, as George Eliot certainly did, that on the sanctity 
of the marriage tie depend the highest bonds of social life, 
it should have been impossible to set the example which George 
Eliot set, an example which, as Miss Blind candidly admits, has 
tended to neutralise,—in all probability, indeed, has much more 
than neutralised,—the direct influence of George Eliot’s own 
teaching. If the individual be “ bound absolutely to subordinate 
his personal happiness to the social good,” and if, as Miss Blind 
contends, George Eliot’s writings “inculcate an almost slavish 
adherence to whatever surroundings, beliefs, and family ties a 
human being may be born to,”’— an expression much stronger than 
any which we ourselves should have used,—the great authoress 
could hardly have dealt a severer blow to the moral influence of her 
writings than by personally setting at defiance that belief in the 
sanctity of marriage which, to do her justice, her stories most re- 
ligiously inculcate. It is not enough to say, as Miss Blind says, 
that the companion whom she chose was already married, though 
his married life was over, and that he could not obtain a divorce. 
And we cannot understand how she, even without any reverence 
for the divine authority under which marriage usually shelters 
itself, can have held that it was really ‘subordinating her 
individual happiness to the social good,” when she struck this 
heavy blow at the domestic morality of her country and her age. 
Miss Blind speaks strongly enough of George Eliot’s own private 
convictions :— 

“ Circumstances prompted her to disregard one of the most binding 
laws of society, yet, while she considered herself justified in doing so, 
her sympathies were, on the whole, more enlisted in the state of 
things as they are than as they might be. It iscertainly curious that 
the woman whoin her own life had followed such an independent course, 
severing herself in many ways from her past with all its traditional 
sanctities, should vet so often inculcate the very opposite teaching in 
her works—should inculcate an almost slavish adherence to whatever 
surroundings, beliefs, and family ties a human being may be born to.” 
We cannot disguise our conviction that George Eliot, whilst 
holding up in her works a view of marriage not only noble: 
but almost sacramental in its strictness, deviated in her own life 
from her own high standard, without apparently having even 
the excuse of that engrossing and absorbing species of personal 
devotion which leaves its stamp on the entire life. The sequel 
of her own history makes its most important incident much 
more difficult than it otherwise might have been to inter- 
pret in any fashion consistent with the moral reverence with 
which George Eliot’s tone on these subjects usually inspires us. 
Mr. C. Kegan Paul, in a biographical study of George Eliot 
which he has just published, is bolder on this subject than 
Miss Blind, for he speaks of her step in uniting her lot to 
a man whom she could not marry, as not one “ for which there 
was need of excuse.” We entirely differ from him, and agree 
with Miss Blind that we find the gravest reason in George 
Eliot’s own writings to think that, whatever she may have 
believed her final decision to be, her own mind was never easy 
on the subject, and that she was always striving to make com- 
pensation in her works for the influence of her example. That, no 











doubt, was noble in her. Indeed, it is the unquestionable nobilit 
of her writings which makes us grieve the more deeply for the 
still graver loss of her example. But that she did conceive of 
a far higher ideal of moral duty in this matter than any which 
she realised, we entertain no doubt at all. The truth, probably 
is that her scepticism as regarded the divine authority of the 
most sacred of human institutions, unhappily sapped’ her 
practical reverence for that institution itself. 

As regards George Eliot’s genius, it is pretty clear that its 
chief defect was want of instinct, want of spontaneity, want of 
spring. Her voice, her style, her cast of thought were all some. 
what heavily self-conscious. Her voice was musical, but severely 
graded. She intoned, rather than conversed. Her style was 
without ease, moulded into august sentences often painfully 
scientific. Her whole cast of thought was wanting in spon- 
taneity. She believed too much in the power of elaboy. 
ate reflection to reach truth, and assigned far too little 
importance to the vehement protests of those spiritual 
instincts which. assured her that, in deference to one sec. 
tion of her intellect, she was browbeating what had more 
claim to intellectual authority than all the power of her skilfy} 
analysis. To our minds, she is never at her greatest when 
she is giving us her own thoughts. Her essays, her prologues. 
to her novels, her satire, her chitchat, her poetry, rich as. 
they are in powerful thought, are prevailingly heavy, 
careworn, and weary in tone, without any victorious life 
in them. It is when she paints others, and chiefly when 
she paints those most different from herself, that she rises into. 
a world of genius all her own. Her pictures of Dinah and 
Hetty, of Mrs. Poyser and Mrs. Cadwallader, of Mr. Trumbul} 
and Mr. Brooke, of Tito and Tessa, and dozens of other characters,. 
raise her to one of the highest levels of creative genius ever 
attained in English literature. But no sooner does she drop. 
into the reflective and satiric vein, than she seems to us to fal} 
heavily to the ground,--to become cumbrous, self-conscious, and 
sometimes even pedantic. 


Mr. Kegan Paul, who knew her well, speaks of her counten- 
ance as reminding him of the countenances of Dante, Savonarola, 
and Cardinal Newman. But surely there was not that ex- 
pression of passionate self-abnegation in her face which is in 
that of the two first, at all events, if not also in that of the 
great Oxonian Cardinal. Miss Blind, on the other hand, gives. 
a very odd hint of one of the elements in that expression, for 
which we were quite unprepared, and which, so far as our own 
knowledge goes, we should have entirely denied :— 

“ Besides M. d’Albert’s Genevese portrait of George Eliot, we have 

a drawing by Mr. Burton, and another by Mr. Lawrence, the latter’ 
taken soon after the publication of Adam Bede. In criticising the 
latter likeness, a keen observer of human nature remarked that it 
conveyed no indication ‘of the infinite depth of her observant eye, 
nor of that cold, subtle, and unconscious cruelty of expression which 
might occasionally be detected there.” 
Is there any authentic foundation for that criticism? There is 
certainly no trace of cruelty in George Eliot’s writings, though 
there is of intellectual scorn, which is a very different quality 
indeed. 

On the whole, we should say that Miss Blind’s book is as good 
as we could have expected from a competent but not a brilliant 
writer who has not had access to any original biographic store 
of material, and who has been compelled, therefore, to produce: 
a study of a life before the materials for that study were in her 
hands. 





AMONG THE MONGOLS.* 
We have a difficulty in passing judgment on this book. It 
is possible, even probable, that the impression it has made 
on us is individual to this reviewer, and due to an accident 
which, with other readers, will not repeat itself. He had 
taken up the book in idleness, and with a certain sense 
of disgust, due to its catchpenny binding, it having pleased 
the Religious Tract Society, in a fit of imbecility, to issue’ 
a record of Missionary life in bright blue cloth, slopped over 
with gold, a gold picture, gold names, and gold borders, all 
awry. It was impossible to hope anything from such a binding, 
or from a few sentences of banal religious reftection on which 
the reviewer's eye first rested. Having time, however, and an 
interest in nomads, he read a page or two, and read on, and 
read on, for five hours, till he had finished the book,—which is 
much too short,—fascinated, lost, carried out of himself and 





* Among the Mongols, By James Gilmour, M.A, London The Religions 
Tract Soc-ety. 
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England. He was in Mongolia, sitting under a blue-cloth 
tent, with savage dogs howling around, and gazing outside, 
through the doorless doorway, on a vast panorama of poor 
tufted grass, stretching away to huge black hills in the distance, 
and Tartars on camels, Tartars on horses, Tartars on spring- 
less, unbreakable ox-carts, hastening up to the encampment; 
while inside he listened to a quiet Scotchman, resignedly yet 
clearly explaining everything in a voice—— there was the 
puzzle. Where in the world had the reviewer heard that voice 
before, with its patient monotone, as well known as his 
oldest friend’s, its constant digressions and “reflections,” its 
sentences so familiar, yet so new, sentences which, as each 
topic came up, he could write before they were uttered. “James 
Gilmour, M.A.” Never knew him, or heard of him; yet here 
was he, talking exactly as some one else had years ago talked a 
hundred times. So oppressive at last became the will-o’-the- 
wisp reminiscence, that the reviewer stopped, after an account 
of the Desert of Gobi, and deliberately read it through again, in 
search of a clue which might reawaken his memory. It was all 
in vain, and it was not till another hundred pages had been 
passed, always under the impression of that bewildering 
reminiscence, that he exclaimed to himself, “ That’s it! Robin- 
son Crusoe has turned missionary, lived years in Mongolia, and 
written a book abont it.” That is this book. To any one 
who, perhaps from early neglect, does not perceive this truth, 
our judgment will seem erroneous; but to any one who 
does, we may quite fearlessly appeal. The student of 
Robinson Crusoe never expected that particular pleasure 
in this life, and he will never have it again; but for this 
once he has it to the full. Mr. James Gilmour, though a 
man of whom any country may be proud, is not a deep thinker, 
and not a bright writer, and not a man with the gift of topo- 
graphical, or, indeed, any other kind of description. He thinks 
nothing extraordinary, and has nothing to say quotable. There 
is a faint, far-off humour in him, humour sternly repressed; but 
that, so far as we know, is the only quality in his writing 
which makes him littératewr at all. But Heaven, which has 
denied him many gifts, has given him one in full measure,— 
the gift of Defoe, the power of so stating things that the 
reader not only believes them, but sees them in bodily pre- 
sence, that he is there wherever the author chooses to place him, 
under the blue tent, careering over the black ice of Lake Baikal, 
or hobnobbing in tea with priests as unlike Englishmen as it is 
possible for human beings to be, yet, such is his art, in nowise 
unintelligible or strange. It may be, as we have said, that it is 
an individual impression, but we never read, save once, the kind 
of book in our lives, did not deem it possible ever again to meet 
with this special variety of unconscious literary skill. We are 
aware of a dozen shortcomings, of a hundred points upon which 
Mr. Gilmour ought to have given light, and has not; but there 
has been, if our experience serves us at all, no book quite like this 
book since Robinson Crusoe; and Robinson Crusoe is not better, 
does not tell a story more directly, or produce more instantaneous 
and final conviction. Heaven help us all, if Mr. Gilmour tells us 
that he has met any unknown race in Mongolia, say, people 
with the power of making themselves invisible, for Tyndall will 
believe him, and Huxley account for them, and the Illustrated 
London News publish their portraits—in the stage of invisi- 
bility. We do not say the book is admirable, or perfect, or any- 
thing else superlative; but we do say, and this with sure con- 
fidence, that no one who begins it will leave it till the narrative 
ends, or doubt for an instant, whether he knows Defoe or not, 
that he has been enchained by something separate and distinct 
in literature, something almost uncanny in the way it has 
gripped him, and made him see for ever a scene he never 
expected to see. 


We do not know that we have any more to say about the 
book. Its merit is that, and no other; and we do not suppose 
anybody ever proved Robinson Crusoe’s value by extracts. But 
we must say a word or two about the author and his subject. 
Mr. Gilmour, though a Scotchman, is apparently attached to 
the London Mission, and seems to have quitted Pekin for Mon- 
golia on an impulse to teach Christ to Tartars. He could not 
ride, he did not know Mongolian, he had an objection to carry 
arms, and he had no special fitness except his own character, which 
he knew nothing about, for the work. Nevertheless, he went, and 
stayed years, living on half-frozen prairies and deserts under open 
tents, on fat mutton, sheeps’ tails particularly, tea, and boiled 
millet, eating only once a day because Mongols do, and in all 
things, except lying, stealing, and prurient talk, making him- 








self a lama. As he could not ride, he rode for a month over 
six hundred miles of dangerous desert, where the rats under- 
mine the grass, and at the end found that that difficulty had dis- 
appeared for ever. As he could not talk, he “ boarded out” 
with a lama, listened and questioned, and questioned and 
listened, till he knew Mongolian as Mongols know it, till his 
ears became so open that he was painfully aware that Mongol 
conversation, like that of most Asiatics, is choked with doubles 
entendres. As for danger, he had made up his mind not to carry 
arms, not to be angry with a heathen, happen what might, 
and—though he does not mention this—not to be afraid of any- 
thing whatever, neither dogs nor thieves, nor hunger nor the 
climate ; and he kept those three resolutions. If ever on earth 
there lived a man who kept the law of Christ, and could give 
proofs of it, and be absolutely unconscious that he was giving 
them, it is this man, whom the Mongols he lived among called 
“our Gilmour.” He wanted, naturally enough, sometimes to 
meditate away from his hosts, and sometimes to take long 
walks, and sometimes to geologise, but he found all these things 
roused suspicion—for why should a stranger want to be alone; 
might it not be “to steal away the luck of the land”? 
—and as a suspected missionary is a useless missionary, 
Mr. Gilmour gave them all up, and sat endlessly in tents, 
among lamas. And he says incidentally that his fault 
is impatience, a dislike to be kept waiting! In the real or 
Chinese Mongolia, the vast region between the Chinese 
Wall and the Russian frontier, half the nomads are lamas, 
priests, vowed from childhood to celibacy, and maintained 
for the most part by the labour of the “black” folk, or laity. 
They are vowed to the profession as children, but something in 
the national character also inclines them to that career. Mr. 
Gilmore thinks the Mongols have lost their courage since they 
swarmed out behind Tchengis and Timour Leng; and though 
we doubt that interpretation, seeing that Chinese dread Mon- 
gols, it is possible that the energy of the race was exbausted in 
those efforts,—that all the brave emigrated, settled abroad, or 
perished, and that the residuum became a changed people. At all 
events, the Mongol of to-day is in many respects a separate 
man, timid, yet given to long, lonely journeys over pathless 
deserts; habitually abstemious, yet a drunkard; a controver- 
sialist, yet superstitious; a thief by instinct, yet law-abiding ; 
rough, brutal, and cruel—using torture, for example, to extort 
evidence—yet in one respect gentler than any European. 
Nothing can induce him to hurt an animal, however low in 
the scale of creation :— 


“Nowhere will you find less cruelty than in Mongolia. Not only 
do their cattle and flocks receive expressions of sympathy in suffer- 
ing, and such alleviation of pain as their owner knows how to give, 
but even the meanest creatures, insects and reptiles included, are 
treated with consideration. One of the best proofs of the habitual 
kindness of the Mongol is the tameness of the birds on the plateau. 
Crows perch themselves on the tup of loaded camels, and deliberately 
steal Chinamen’s rusks and Mongol’s mutton, before the very eyes 
of the vociferating owners ; hawks swoop down in the market-place 
at Urga, and snatch eatables from the hands of the unwary, who 
simply accuse the thief of patricide and pass on; and swallows, year 
after year, build their nests aud rear their young inside the very 
tents of the Mongols. A Mongolian’s pity seems to flow out freely 
towards the suffering of all creatures, even the meanest and most 
vexatious. My bald-headed camel-driver was nearly driven to dis- 
traction one evening by a cloud of mosquitoes, which kept hovering 
over and alighting on his shining pate. During the night there came 
a touch of frost, and, when we rose in the morning, not an insect was 
on the wing. Looking at them as they clung benumbed to the sides 
of the tent, he remarked, ‘The mosquitoes are frozen!’ and then 
added, in a tone of sincere sympathy, the Mongol phrase expressive 
of pity, ‘ Hoarhe, hoarhe !’ There was no sarcasm or bypocrisy about 
it.” 

This tenderness is the more strange, because the Mongols, in 
their few cities or standing camps, let beggars die of cold and 
exposure, though they never display the complete callousness 
of Chinese. ‘The Chinese Government in Lama Miao, the 
great entrepdt, punishes highway robbery with violence by a 
sentence of death from starvation ; and Mr. Gilmour saw tlis 
sentence carried out, the man being placed in a cage in the 
street, with his head outside, so that he might see the eating- 
shops, and die slowly of hunger and thirst. He was four days 
dying there in public. The Chinese citizens found this interest- 
ing, and strolled up every evening, laughing and jesting, to see 
the unhappy wretch suffer. “The feature of that Lama Miao 
crowd was the apparently entire absence of any commiseration 
or compassion in every one, young or old.” To a people like the 
Mongols, entirely filled with belief in Buddhism, the life of a 
lama offers ease, freedom from cares, and future “ merit,” and 
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they adopt it till, to the delight of the Chinese, who dread them, 
the population is kept too thin to be capable of combination. The 
Russians, who wish for population, will not stand the system, and 
contrive to keep the proportion of Lamas down to twenty per cent. 
of the whole, still a larger proportion of priests than any known 
elsewhere. Mr. Gilmour, though he has no prejudices, and 
gives Buddhism its full share of credit as a faith, is satisfied of 
the superiority of Russia to China as a civilising Power. She 
protects her people efficiently, and she raises the Mongols :— 

“English travellers in Siberia sometimes sneer at the Russians 
there, as being only half-civilised. But it is the primitive simplicity 
of their style and manner of life that enables them to elevate the 
Mongol. Some of the Russian poor live very rudely. The difference 
between them and the Mongols is slight. The first upward step to be 
made in the social scale is so low, that many make it, and once begun, 
they goon. Buriats till the ground, work at handicrafts, and engage 
in trade, just as the poorer Russians do, Russians and Buriats live 
together on good terms, eating and sleeping together. The Buriats 
learn the Russian tongue, go to Russian schools, know what the Russians 
know, have all their aspirations in the direction of agriculture, manu- 
factures, trade, learning, and Government service, fostered by the 
Government ; and it is no uncommon thing to meet with respectable 
men, educated, intelligent, and wealthy, who were born mere Mongols, 
but who have been elevated to the civilisation and intelligence of the 
nineteenth century by the happy influence of the judicious measures 
adopted by the Russian Government for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of its more lowly subjects. One of the most interesting sights 
to be seen anywhere is the process of elevation.” 

In becoming Russian, however, the Mongols lose much of the 
simplicity which makes them free, and in their way happy. 
They wander on horseback with their flocks over the endless plain, 
live in tents which are only poles with blue cloth hung over 
them, wear sheepskin, and eat only one meal of meat a day, 
without bread or vegetables, except a little millet steeped in 
tea. When they want anything more, they go to China or 
Russia for it, thinking nothing of continuous journeys three 
months long, during which they receive hospitality in every 
tent. If the horses fall ill, they leave them to get better; if the 
camels get footsore, they mend their feet. “ After the camels 
had travelled some days the soles of their feet began to wear 
through to the quick in one or two places, and had to be mended! 
The animal was thrown over on his side, his feet put up on a 
low stool, and the tender part covered by a patch of leather, 
which was held in its place by thin thongs drawn through the 
adjacent callosities of the sole. The animal’s foot was mended 
very much as a cobbler mends a shoe.” If thongs. are 
wanting, they pluck hair from the horse’s tails, and twist 
it into a strong thread, and thus, sleeping when needful 
in the open air, they could cross the world. They believe 
intensely in Buddhism, with its doctrine of “ merits,” 
—that is, of virtuous acts carried to your credit,—and 
in the Grand Lama, the incarnate Buddha, who is found 
by the priests among the children, treated as half-God, half- 
King through his whole life, but controlled in secret by a Board 
of Lamas, who, if he shows signs of will, or realises, as has 
happened, his own complete ascendancy over the tribes, poison 
him, and find another. In all this there is nothing new what- 
ever. The newness and the value of the book consist solely in 
its Defoe quality,—that when you have read you know, and will 
never forget, all Mr. Gilmour knows and tells of how Mongols 
live. 





A NEGLECTED STUDY.* 
THERE is no doubt that of late years the science of Political 
Economy has fallen into some disrepute in this country. We 
seem almost to have come to the conclusion that we have 
realised in practice as much of it as can be safely put into 
operation for the present, and the apparent inconsistency is 
observalleof the science being least honoured where its precepts 
are most adhered to. 
where economical laws are violated with almost universal 
applause, their study shows considerable activity, but in England 
both publicists and public regard the subject with distrust and 
disfavour. The explanation of this anomaly is not far to seek. 
Either political economy is a science, or it is not. If it is, its 
conclusions must be true, universally and for ever. But 
recent legislation wears the appearance of being in opposition to 
its fundamental principles, and the notion has therefore got 
abroad that it is a science rather for the study than for the 
forum or the market-place. The mistake is a natural but a dan- 
gerous one. ‘Two special difficulties beset political economy ; 
the mass and complication of the facts it deals with are such as 
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to render the drafting of its conclusions a most troublesome and 
perplexing task; and its connection with sociology on the one 
hand and politics on the other is so close, that a completely 
satisfactory definition and delimitation of its province verge 
upon the impossible. Hence the enunciations of its pundits 
have too often, during a period of great social and political 
change, been open to the comment both of the philosopher and 
the politician; and the apparent harshness of the science 
especially in its pronouncements upon the universally interesting 
questions of labour and capital, wages and distribution, haye 
brought it into evil repute with the masses of the people. 


The study of political economy is, however, no less important 
now, than in the days of Mr. Bright’s famous predecessor at 
Glasgow. Indeed, disobedience or neglect of its laws, which M, 
Say has recently compared with those of mathematics and 
physics, meets with a speedier and ampler retribution in the 
nineteenth century than at any previous period of history. Many, 
if not the majority, of the most interesting social questions that 
are pressing for answer can only be understood in their full 
significance, to say nothing of their being satisfactorily solved, 
by recourse to what has been foolishly termed the “ dis. 
mal” science. A glance at the excellent little book be. 
fore us will show the variety, the importance, the deep 
human interest of the problems with which political economy 
is concerned. In a modest preface, Mr. Milnes states 
his aim to have been simply the instruction of students 
preparing for the various university and public examina- 
tions. With that view he has collected some two thousand 
questions from the examination-papers in political economy 
set during the last decade, which he has arranged ac 
cording to the main divisions of the subject, and as far as 
possible in an ascending order of difficulty, appending to many 
of them references to the works of the principal economists who 
have discussed the theories and problems involved in them. But 
the book appeals in reality to a far wider circle than that of 
University and Civil-Service candidates. Its pages are full of 
interest, and rich in suggestion for all who care to labour in the 
fruitful field where Adam Smith, Mill, Ricardo, and Jevons 
reaped such plenteous harvests. Even the general reader will 
find his curiosity awakened by many of the problems presented 
to his ingenuity, and no intelligent person can scan these pages 
without gaining some clearer perception of what the science of 
political economy really is, and of the vast importance to man- 
kind of the questions with which it concerns itself. Gathered 
from many sources, and spread over a period of at least ten years, 
these two thousand questions, each of them embodying a test 
applied to a high order of candidates by an eminent worker in the 
subject, present an interesting and most instructive view of the 
actual condition of the science, and of the principal aspects of it 
which excite discussion. A number of moot points are brought 
together, very differently treated by different economists, 
sought out and formulated by the ingenuity of examiners 
for the purpose of testing both the knowledge and the 
original capacity of their candidates, and equally available 
for the purposes of those who have leisure and inclina- 
tion to work out some of the many attractive problems 
of modern society. It is just such “moot points,” such 
questiones vevatae, that, adequately considered, lead to a 
thorough comprehension of fundamental principles. Take, for 
instance, the difficult subject of capital. How is capital to be 
defined? Is credit to be reckoned as capital? Are unimproved 
land, muscular force, learning, skill, money, &c., to be con- 
sidered as comprised in the term? Are human individuals 
capital, can there be a glut or excess of it, is the profit on its 
use necessarily diminished by a rise in wages? A variety of 
queries and concrete problems, many of which are very sug- 
gestive, bearing on these and other points connected with the 
subject, are given in the chapter on “ Capital,” and students, old 
as well as young, will find it a most instractive and by 10 
means an unamusing task to work them out, It is curious 
that economists should have written so little on the value 
of morality as a kind of capital. Mr. Milnes finds only two 
questions on this matter. Mr. Bright lately complained that 
£4,400,000,000 sterling had been spent in wars by this 
country during the present century, an expenditure which re 
presents only a portion of the loss induced by a laxity 
of international morality. The greater part of our annual 
civil budget is needed to ensure a rough and insufficient pro- 
tection of person and property at home. The vast crowd of 
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tion, especially of regulative legislation, tends yearly to augment 
—the ever-increasing battalions of lawyers, whose costs remove 
justice further and further from the suitor, the expensive devices 
of all kinds necessary to furnish some sort of defence against 
fraud, constitute a most serious drain on the resources of the 
nation. It would be interesting to calculate the total cost in 
this country, less of actual crime and fraud than of their pre- 
vention, a much heavier item; the sum, we feel assured, would 
be of startling amount. 

The questions gathered together under the heading “ Free 
Trade, Reciprocity, and Protection,” present a really valuable 
survey of the principal arguments used by the advocates of these 
doctrines, and those contained in the chapter on Trades Unions 
are even more worthy of attentive consideration. To any one 
interested in the last-named much-contested, and difficult sub- 
ject, we can recommend the solution of the various problems 
connected with it which Mr. Milnes has here brought together. 
One of the questions goes to the root of the whole matter, aud 
the candidate who answered it satisfactorily must have been a 
clever fellow. It is, shortly,—how far a miners’ strike was 
justifiable that had taken place upon the owner’s refusal to dis- 
miss a nou-Unionist collier? The question, set at an Oxford 
examination, appears to imply that the strike was, to some ex- 
tent at least, justifiable. Of the miscellaneous questions, many 
are of a very suggestive character. We can only briefly 
indicate the nature of a few of them. The effect of custom on 
competition, an important inquiry, is the subject of some. 
Others deal with the economical results of an increase of the 
industry devoted to amusements, or with the ultimate incidence 
of the losses caused by the cattle-plague. The proportion be- 
tween the cost of food, labour, and materials, four centuries 
ago, and the cost of erecting buildings at the same period, is 
contrasted with the like proportion at the present day; the 
principles are hinted at on which hospitals should be adminis- 
tered so as to avoid pauperisation ; the economic results of the 
modern movement from status to contract—a movement in 
some important relations now under reversal—are inquired 
into, and many other subjects of permanent or passing interest 
are worked into questions often ingenious, but some of which must 
have sorely puzzled the candidates who had to answer them. 
What satisfactory reply, for instance, can be given to the 
question, “ What are the natural laws relating to human 
wants?” An interesting query asks what checked mechani- 
cal invention in ancient times, and the editor pertinently 
appends the note, “ Would a slave care to invent?” ‘The 
development of inventive power in modern days, however, 
is more probably one of the many effects of the enormous 
increase in the intercourse of nations and individuals due 
to the perfection and cheapness of the various means of 
communication. 

None of the questions bear upon the subject of statistics, 
nor are we aware of any treatise, except that of De Jonnés, 
upon this important division or adjunct of economical 
science. Hardly any means of illustration or proof is 
more abused, owing to the almost universal ignorance of 
the mode in which statistics are obtained, of their scope 
and signification, of the fallacies that beset them, and of 
the proper methods of using and applying them. We trust 
that in some future collection Mr. Milnes may be able to in- 
clude questions showing that the subject has received more 
attention. Meanwhile, we can heartily praise the one before 
us, Not only are the difficulties and problems of economical 
science admirably stated in this little volume, but the views of 
the more prominent schools of thought are also indicated, and 
the sources of information upon the points raised mentioned. 
A good deal of labour has been expended upon the work, which 
economists and publicists will find as valuable as it is unpre- 
tentious. 





MR. AINGER'S “ ELIA.”* 
Lan has not been always fortunate in his commentators and 
critics. His acquaintances, indeed, have tried to preserve a 
faithful portrait of this incomparable essayist ; and Barry Corn- 
wall’s recollections of his old friend are worthy of the writer and 
the subject. The subject should be treated modestly and ten- 
derly, not for the sake of displaying a man’s own acquisitions, 
but in order that the retiring virtues and exquisite art of a 
great humorist may be brought into the light more distinctly. 
Some years ago, an attempt was made to produce a complete 
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| tedious, and in some moods § 


edition of Charles Lamb's works, but, like Gillman’s Life of 
Coleridge, it was left imperfect, a single volume only remaining 
to tell the world what might have been. We know nothing as. 
to the cause of this failure, but the oppressive and elaborate 
brilliancy of the introduction which preceded the correspondence 
proved, we think, that the clever editor had in this instance mis- 
taken his vocation. The reader is tempted to forget Lamb 
altogether, in the discursive talk about Lord Byron and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, about Pepys and Sterne, about Abelard 
and Heloise, about Horace Walpole, Thackeray, Dickens, 
and fifty other personages, ancient as well as modern, whose 
names, linked together like onions on a string, are intended, we 
suppose, to give a racy flavour to the essay. ‘That they give it 
pungency is not to be disputed, but it is not every one who, like 
Porson, can drink spirits of wine, or swallow a bottle of embro- 
cation. 

Readers familiar with Mr. Ainger’s biography of Charles 
Lamb, in “ English Men of Letters,’ do not need to be told that 
his treatment of the essayist is wholly free from the defects to 
which we have alluded. Indeed, it would be difficult to find a 
greater contrast than the style of the essay on Lamb's life and 
genius published in 1868, and the judicious introduction to 
Elia in the volume before us. The editor writes with the per- 
fect knowledge that springs from love, with the critical sagacity 
that is the growth of sympathy. He is doubly fortunate, first, 
in having produced a portrait of Elia that is likely to supersede 
all others, and then in publishing an edition of Lamb’s choicest 
work with which no earlier issue can bear a moment’s compari- 
son. We cannot say that the appearance of the volume is 
entirely satisfactory. It is a pleasant-looking, but not a beauti- 
ful book; a book to be used, but scarcely one to be admired- 
Yet there is surely no writer who deserves better the lavish at- 
tention so dear to the bibliophilist. The peculiar charm of the 
Elia essays is well defined by Mr. Ainger. The discursiveness 
of some writers is wearisome. Neither Burton nor Sir Thomas 
Browne is always a welcome companion, De Quincey can be 
Southey’s Doetor will irritate; but 


| Lamb never delays us too long or carries us too far, we never 








feel that his good things would be better for compression, we are 
never inclined to say, “ What a pity he had not the sense to stop 
at this point, or at that! Free to do what he likes, to go where 
it pleases him, his joyous liberty—a boon merited only by 
great spirits—never degenerates into licence :— 

“To “wander at its own sweet will,’ was the first necessity of 

Lamb’s genius. And this miscellaneousness of subject and treatment 
is the first surprise and delight felt by the reader of Lamb. It seems 
as if the choice of subject came to him almost at haphazard,—as if, 
like Shakespeare, he found the first plot that came to hand suitable, 
because the hand that was to deal with it was absolutely secure of its 
power to transmute the most unpromising material into gold. ‘ Roast 
Pig,’ ‘The Praise of Chimney-sweepers,’ ‘A Bachelor’s Complaint of 
the Conduct of Married People,’ ‘ Grace before Meat,’—the incongruity 
of the titles at once declares the humorist’s confidence in the certainty 
of his touch. To have been commonplace on such topics would have 
been certain failure.” 
No writer, perhaps, was ever more indebted to books than Elia, 
and yet there is not an author of our century who is more 
original. He wears, apparently, an antique garb; but itis of his 
own weaving, and what he borrows he has a poet’s skill to change 
and to adorn. Every lover of this unique humorist will agree 
with the following estimate of his style. After quoting a fine 
passage from the Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, “one of 
the most varied and beautiful pieces of prose that English 
literature can boast,’ Mr. Ainger adds :— 

“Tt is in such passages as these thst Lamb shows himself, what 
indeed, he is, the last of the Elizabethans. He had ‘learned their 
great language,’ and yet he had early discovered, with the keen eye 
of a humorist, how effective for his purpose was the touch of the 
pedantic and fantastical from which the noblest of them were not 
wholly free. Ile was thus able to make even their weaknesses a fresh 
source of delight, as he dealt with them from the vantage ground of 
two centuries. It may seem strange, on first thoughts, that the 
fashion of Lamb’s style should not have grown in its turn old-fashioned 
that, on the contrary, no literary reputation of sixty years’ standing 
should seem more certain of its continuance. But it is not the antique 
manner, the ‘self-pleasing quaintness,’ that has embalmed the sub- 
stance. Rather is there that in the substance which insures immortality 
for the style. It is one of the rewards of purity of heart that, allied 
with humour, it has the promise of perennial charm.” 












And now it may be as well, without dwelling on Lamb’s 
special charm as an essayist, a subject which, although well 
worn, is none the less tempting, to state what Mr. Ainger has 
done to elucidate the text. The Essays, as all readers know, 


are frequently autobiographical ; and they are full, too, as the 
Lamb liked, as it were, to 


editor points out, of mystifications. 
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turn his facts and confessions upside down; and he had also 
“a certain natural incapacity for being accurate,—an inveterate 
turn for the opposite.” Then he is fond of using initials, and 
Mr. Ainger has been happily able to identify the persons they 
stand for by a list filled in with the real names by Lamb 
himself. He can vouch, he states, for the handwriting, phraseo- 
logy, and the spelling being indubitably Lamb’s. When 
necessary, an account of these friends and acquaintances is 
given in the notes and obscure allusions to places as well as 
people are also cleared up. There may be no explanation that 
is singly of great importance, but the variety of explanations 
afforded gives a fresh interest to these invaluable essays. Even 
readers who pride themselves on their familiarity with Elia 
will gain some addition to their knowledge from the care- 
ful research of Mr. Ainger. What he has done is con- 
tained within a narrow compass, but it must have in- 
volved no ordinary amount of labour. In spite of every 
effort, he has been unable to verify some of the quota- 
tions, and it is possible they saw the light for the first 
‘time on Lamb’s pages. Why should not he, like Walter 
Scott, have coined a verse, when it suited his convenience to do 
#0? There are some mysteries in the Hssays to which there is 
no clue. We scarcely know more of the fair “ Alice W——n” 
than of Wordsworth’s “ Lucy.” Some have regarded her as an 
imaginary being, but, in Barry Cornwall’s opinion, the attach- 
ment so often hinted at was to a real woman. Mr. Ainger 
identifies her with the Anna of Lamb’s sonnets, and in some 
respects also with his “ Rosamond Gray.” In the key to the 
‘initials already mentioned, he explains that “Alice W-——n’” stood 
for Alice Winterton, but adds that the name was feigned. 
Better, perhaps, that this one dream of love in Lamb’s life 
should be treated as a dream, for such to all intent it became; 
cand the editor rubs off a little of the bloom of the romance by 
‘saying,— Her actual name was, I have the best reason to 
believe, Ann Simmons. She afterwards married Mr. Bartram, 
‘the pawnbroker, of Princes Street, Leicester Square.” And so 
‘the “fair Alice” was concerned with other pledges than those 
of a poet-lover ! 

Lamb, like all men of large imagination, and therefore of 
human sympathy, had a dear love of children. It is one of the 
most striking traits of his character, and is seen in some of his 
‘best writings—what a tender heart must he have had who 
wrote the “ Dream Children” !—and now Mr. Ainger supplies 
us with a new illustration of this delightful characteristic. The 
‘letter we are about to quote, not hitherto printed, was addressed, 
we are told, to a little girl (one of twin sisters), the daughter of 
Kenney, the dramatist, after Lamb and his sister’s visit to the 
Kenneys at Versailles in 1822. At the close of a short note to 
Mrs. Kenney, Lamb adds, ‘Pray deliver what follows to my 
dear wife, Sophy ’:— 

‘My Dear £orny,—The few short days of connubial felicity which 
I passed with you among the pears and apricots of Versailles were 
some of the happiest of my life. But they are flown! And your 
other half, your dear co-twio,—that she-you,—that almost equal sharer 
ef my affections, you and she are my better half, a quarter apiece. 
She and you are my pretty sixpence, you the head and she the tail. 
Sure, Heaven that made you so alike must pardon the error of an 
inconsiderate moment, should I for love of you love her too well. Do 


you think laws were made for lovers? I think not.—Adieu, amiable 
pair, yours and yours, CHARLES LAMB. 


‘P.S.—I enclose half a dear kiss apiece for you.’ ”’ 
With this Elia-like notelet we shall do well to close this brief 
review of a volume that deserves a welcome in every English 
family. Lamb has secured his place as a classic, and few even 
moderately good libraries are without a copy of his works; but 
this new edition of Elia has claims which cannot be neglected. 





THE STORY OF A PLAIN WOMAN.* 
“ My Trivial Life and Misfortune; a Gossip, with No Plot in 
Particular. By a Plain Woman. In three vols.” This is the 
announcement which we read upon the title-page of the novel 
before us, and we proceed through the two first volumes (com- 
prising 614 pages !) in the constantly confirmed conviction that 
we have herein read a full, true, and particular description of 
the work of the “ Plain Woman,”—that it is a gossip, and nothing 
more, and that the woman is certainly a plain, and a very plain, 
woman indeed. But as we enter upon the third volume, we are 
compelled to alter our opinion, not as to the plainness of our 
heroine—certainly not—for that fact is more painfully forced upon 
us in each succeeding page, but as to the truth of the statement 





* My Trivial Life and Misfortune. In 3 vols. London: William Blackwood 
end Sons, 
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that the story contains “no plot in particular.” We cannot 
admit this plea as to the third volume, though it is abundantly 
true of the first and second. But to begin with, may we be 
allowed a few words as to the plainness of our heroine? It 
would be unreasonable to complain because we are called upon 
to take an interest in the fortunes, or, as in this case, in the 
misfortunes of a plain woman—for many a plain woman ig 
interesting, charming, attractive, she may even be elegant, 
or have beautiful hair, a musical voice, a redeeming smile 


or laugh. What is more charming in a woman than . 


a sweet voice and melodious laugh? She may sing, or 
play, or paint, without interfering with her plainness in 
the least; or she may be highly educated, and a culti. 
vated and interesting companion; but the Sophy who tells 
her own story in these pages is not one of all these things, 
Nature has not endowed her with a single attractive gift; not 
one external or mental charm are we allowed, to lend a grace to 
the young lady whose misfortunes we follow closely through 
895 pages. She is, according to her own description, “ common- 
looking, with fat cheeks, a double chin, a large and fat nose ;” 
she is “ short and stout, with no one good feature, with hair of 
no particular colour,” and she is, we regret to add, pert—a fact 
which she does not herself seem to appreciate. She dwells, in 
a humiliating and abject manner, upon the subject of her per- 
sonal appearance, and on the constant snubbing and neglect which 
she receives at the hands of all her friends and acquaintances, and 
she never gives us an opportunity of forgetting for a moment 
any of her social disadvantages. All this, we feel, is hard upon 
the reader, and we resent it warmly; such extreme uninterest- 
ingness is unusual in real life, and unnecessary and uupardon- 
able in fiction. When we come to her mental powers, we find that 
Sophy cannot learn German ; it is too hard for her. She cannot 
sing or play, and only once takes a few lessons in painting; her 
grammar also is of a doubtful character, and sins in omission, if 
not in commission; and many of her expressions are ugly, 
we might almost say vulgar. She speaks, for instance, 
of being “deadly sick” of this, that, and the other; she 
talks of “botherations” familiarly, instead of annoyances; 
we hear of “dowdy frights” or “old dows,” “tall dashers,” 
“carriages snailing along,” &c. All this is to us very un- 
pleasant, though it may be considered lively. The tone of the 
“good society ” in which she lives is, we think, questionable, 
when two ladies, who are neither deaf nor dumb, talk to one 
another in the deaf and dumb alphabet in the presence of other 
ladies—strangers—at a ball. But we must desist from Joading 
the already too much enduring Sophy with our censure, in addi- 
tion to the trials which our authoress most unrelentingly piles 
upon her, from the first page to the last. Indeed, her life seems 


. to be one long misfortune, which begins at her birth; for, brought 


up by a weak and good-natured mother, to whom, however, she 
is devoted, and an exacting Evangelical aunt, whom she cannot 
endure, Sophy acquires a flippant and unpleasing manner of 
speaking of religious subjects generally, though she is herself an 
excellent young woman. 

In the first volume, Sophy describes for us the small spites, 
envyings, triumphs and disappointments, slanders and back- 
bitings of the society in which she and her mother live together, 
after the marriage of “ Aunt Jane” to “an excellent Christian 
gentleman of sound Evangelical views.” All this is told ina 
very lively and amusing—perhaps we should better express our 
own opinion by saying smart—style, and to all those who are 
satisfied with the smallest chitchat of gossip—as to how Miss 
Tutterton “interpreted classic” music, and was immensely 
applauded by “her set,” to the great disgust of Mrs. Elmer- 
Elmer ; or of how Miss Ermyntrude Elmer-Elmer took her high 
notes, and thereby sent Lady Tutterton and her daughter 
sweeping out of the room in jealous rage at the applause of 
“her set,” and especially of a certain Pasha, Houstapha Kous- 
tapha Bey; or of how Denis Rigardy-Wrenstone cut his aunt 
and cousin, and “ walked about with his hat all on one side in 
search of his shirt-cuffs,’—this volume will, no doubt, be very 
edifying. 

In the second volume, we have an account of Sophy’s life of 
intense, dreary, almost maddening monotony with her uncle 
and aunt, and a friend of her aunt’s—the “admirable Catherine 
Sherbrook-Stewart ”’—at Sherbrook Hall. The only redeeming 
feature of this part of the story is that we become, in a quiet way, 
attached to the honourable, but narrow-minded and one-ideaed 
Uncle Sherbrook, whose character is the best in the book. 
We may say here that Sophy is remarkably unfortunate in her 
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circle of acquaintance, for it comprises only six really honest, 


right-minded people in all, of whom only three are possessed of 
an average amount of common-sense, and only one of an 
average amount of will and independence. . Uncle Sherbrook ” 
js a really interesting character, and so is his heir-apparent, his 
, but weak-willed cousin, James Sherbrook, the rector of the 

arish. The tedium of this part of the story is relieved, but 
uupleasantly 0, by a visit of Sophy’s to a very fast and 
abominable set of people of the “ quite-too-awfully-awful ‘ 
type; and here she mects her future husband, David Scott, who 
is being harassed by the exaggerated flirtation of the girl with 
whom he is in love, the beautiful, but unprincipled, Louisa 
Clarcke. At the end of the second volume, the “ trivial life” 
of the heroine may be considered over, and “the misfor- 
tune,” par excellence, to befall her. In the first chapter of 
the third volume, she is married by David Scott for love, 
as she fondly supposes, but really for two wholly different 
reasons,—for the £30,000 which he hears she is to receive by 
her uncle’s will at his death, and because Louisa Clarcke 
has become engaged to Mr. Fred Tankney, of Tank Court, 
The plot of the third volume is twofold, and consists, in the 
first place, of the scheming together of the evil genius of the 
story, “ the admirable and Evangelical Catherine,” and the soli- 
citor, Buggle, to defraud the natural heirs of Mr. Sherbrook ; 
and, in the second place, of the endeavours of Louisa Clarcke 
and “her set” to estrange David Scott from Sophy. 

The authoress of A Pluin Woman, as we find ourselves un- 
¢onsciously styling this novel, is not more relentless to Sophy, 
and the few other honest, but most unfortunate people of her 
story, than she is to her readers, in refusing to pander to their 
hankering after a little poetical justice. She evidently acts on 
the principle laid down by Mark Twain in his treatment of “ the 
good little boy who came to a bad end,” and “the bad little boy 
who prospered,” for everybody worth anything comes to grief, 
and all the company of evil-doers prosper, without apparently 
ever coming to the knowledge of what villains they are. 

The book, however, is far from being without ability. 
The authoress evidently finds it easier to deal with ex- 
tremes in character than to paint with moderation; but 
she does it with wonderful consistency; and each char- 
acter, even the most unimportant, remains in the mind 
clearly defined and never straying off its lines. In 
The Plain Woman we have the extremely silent person, 
the extremely diffuse, the extremely rigid, the extremely 
lax, the extremely civil and the extremely rude, the ex- 
tremely insincere flatterer, and the extremely honest and 
abrupt plain-speaker. Mrs. Rigardy-Wrenstone represents the 
last extreme, and a capital character she is. In Sophy we have 
the extremely devoted daughter, niece, and wife; almost always 
patient under circumstances of unparalleled provocation, ex- 
tremely high-principled, and extremely plain. In Uncle Sher- 
brook we have the most rigidly honourable, kind, just, but 
narrow-minded man, who excites our respect always, and our 
pity and affection towards the end of his life. Perhaps his letter 
to Sophy is one of the nicest little bits in the book, and most 
characteristic of the writer. Sophy has been told by her Aunt 
Jane that her Uncle Sherbrook refuses to go to law with her 
nephew Denis, though “Denis has been teasing your uncle 
about the two oaks in the front avenue.” Sophy is alarmed at 
this intelligence, “for,” as she says to her husband, “when a 
man like Uncle Sherbrook no longer jumps at a law-suit, 
believe me, there is something radically wrong with his con- 
stitution.” So she writes, inquiring anxiously after his health, 
and begging him to consult Dr. Daly. The following is his 
reply :— 

“Dear Sopny,—You may be unaware that the Wrenstone and 
Sherbrook estates are somewhat curiously intermixed. Your aunt’s 
nephew holding a part of his kitchen-garden and the piece of land 
Covered by his flower-garden, from me; while I am forced to rent a 
small portion of my own lawn and front avenue from him. Your 
aunt’s nephew has lately cut down some of the trees on his land. 
The two old oaks beside the front avenue were levelled to the ground 
early one morning, before there was time to apprise me of the 
trespass. I have taken the first opinion in London. Sir Wighead 
Pighead advises legal proceedings, and, moreover, says that I am 
entitled to heavy damages, the terms of my lease expressly annulling 
the landlord’s right to cut timber until such time as the lease shall 

expire. Were I a younger man, I might perhaps be tempted to file a 
bill against your aunt’s nephew, but I feel that at my time of life, the 
Worry of such a lawsuit would be but a bad preparation for eternity. 
I cannot also refrain from reflecting that no lawsuit could make the 
old oaks grow again in my day. I have not had occasivn to consult 


~ oer my health being no worse than my age shou!d lead me to 
‘pect, 


When threescore years and ten are past, the earthly 


pilgrimage is over. 
your husband.—I remain, your affectionate uncle, E. BRewEN 





T am glad to hear a good account of you and 


SHERBROOK.” 
To sum up, then, in spite of the ability which the book un- 


doubtedly contains, we cannot estimate it highly. It is, for the 


most part, a study of the poor, small and mean side of human 
nature, the amusement to be derived from which does not, we 


think, warrant the chronicling of it, especially where every germ 


of better things in the characters is immediately seized upon 
and stifled by the authoress, as though she believed in the 
ultimate triumph of Evilover Good. We should advise her to give 


up this theory,—if she holds it,—to take better materials, and 
then, with her talent, she ought to produce a book well worth 
reading. 





JUBILEE LECTURES.* 
Ir the Archbishop of Canterbury, as the representative of the 
Church of England, were to begin singing to himself, 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels us ithers see us,’”’ 


he could not do better than borrow these Jubilee Lectures of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales; for they contain 
the deliberate opinions of some of the leading Nonconformists of 
the day on the polity, the character, and the prospects of the 
Church of England. The Committee of the Union disclaims in 
the preface any intention of controversy with any other religious 
body. 
which the retrospect of the last fifty years of Congrega- 
tional Church life in England and Wales had evoked into 
polemical channels.” 
perfect freedom in dealing with the subjects assigned to 
them, have not confined themselves to praising the polity 


“Tt” had no wish to turn the “grateful emotion 


But the lecturers, who were allowed 


they approve, or recording the work and progress of the 
“ Congregational Churches,” but have plunged one and all into 
the sea of controversy. Professor Fairbairn, for instance, 
whose introductory chapter is marked by considerable learning 
and ability, devotes twenty-one pages to an attempt to prove 
that the sacerdotal polity, by which he means the primitive 
organisation and government of the Church by bishops, priests, 
and deacons, had an evil effect upon the doctrine, the ethics, 
and the politics of the religion founded by Jesus Christ,—upon 
the doctrine, because it substituted “justification by sacraments” 
for justification by faith; upon the ethics, because it rendered 
impossible that “ inwardness” which is the distinctive mark of 
Christian morality ; and upon the politics, because it depraved 
the moral and social ideal of Christ and his Apostles, by dividing 
the Church into the two classes of laity and clergy, and by 
substituting official for moral distinctions. We do not 
intend, in the short space of an article, to controvert 
these propositions, which receive so much apparent sup- 
port from the facts of ecclesiastical history during the 
centuries preceding the Reformation. But we may fairly 
ask for the “ ecclesiastical polity” which during 1,800 
years has continuously kept alive in the world the Christian 
faith, what Dr. Fairbairn claims in his first sentence for all 
Churches and societies, that it should be studied (and judged) 
“in its history, but through its ideals.” The ideal of a Church- 
man is that of St. Paul, who compares the Church to a body, 
Ephesians iv., 16; or a building, Ephesians i., 21, in which each 
part, however small, ministers to the convenience and beauty of 
the whole. 

But this ideal of a Church is also claimed by the Independent, 
according to Dr. Fairbairn, who analyses the ideas of Browne, 
Barrowe, Greenwood, Johnson, Ainswérth, Robinson, and Jacob, 
in four sentences :— 

“A Church is a society of the godly, or of men who truly believe 
and piously live. It is a society expressly to realise in the personal 
and collective life the religious ideals of Christ. It is capable of 
extension only by means that produce faith, of development only by 
agencies that create godliness. It is antonomous and authoritative, 
possessed of the freedom necessary to the fulfilment of its mission, 
the realisation of its ideals, endowed with all the legislative power 
needed for the maintenance of order and the attainment of progress.” 
These articles remind us of the constitution of some of the 
South-American Republics, so perfect on paper, so unrealisable 
in practice. For in the first lecture, on the early Independents, 
we are informed (p. 16) :— 

“ How long he [i.e., Browne, the founder of Congregationalism ] re- 
mained in Middleburg is uncertain. But within a year, a quarrel 





* Jubilee Lectures. A Historical Series, delivered on the occasion of the Jubilee 


of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 2 vols. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
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broke out between Harrison and himself ; the Church was split into 
parties; all attempts to restore peace failed.” 

And again (p. 19), it is said of Barrowe, “one of the most 
famous of the early Congregationalists,” that the relations 
between him and his friends, and those who acknowledged 
Browne as their leader, are extremely obscure and perplexing. 
Greenwood had no more respect for Browne’s opinions than 
Browne felt for his. This lack of unity, this constant 
liability to schism, which must necessarily ensue when 
each little society of three or four believers, however ignor- 
ant its members may be, claims the exercise of supreme 
authority and absolute discipline, is frankly acknowledged by 
Mr. Dale as the weak point of Congregationalism. Yet, as 
Tertullian exclaimed, “Credo, quia impossibile,” so Mr. Dale 
may say of his ideal system, ‘ Amo, quia impossibile ;” for the 
possible, he tells us (p. 53), is hardly worth living for. 

From the history of the early Independents, with whose 
struggles for religious freedom one cannot but feel sympathy, 
we are conducted by different writers through the periods when 
Laud tried to stamp out Puritanism, when the Erastians, the 
Presbyterians, and the Independents attempted to settle their 
differences in the Jerusalem Chamber, when the Independents 
had a brief triumph under Cromwell, when they were again 
oppressed by the cruel acts of Charles II. and the restrictions 
of the Georgian era. 

In the able essay with which the second volume opens, we 
are reminded of the attempts which have been made in the past 
at comprehension, and of the reasons why such attempts always 
have and always will fail. It has frequently been a dream of 
generous minds, that by adopting the principle of Victorinus, 
“Tn necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas,” 
all men who call themselves Christians might be able to worship 
and to work together. It is possible that many a sermon of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s might be preached in St. Peter’s, and many 
speeches of Archbishop Manning might be redelivered in the 
Tabernacle on the south of the Thames. Yet to the end of 
time men have differed and will differ as to what is “dubium ” 
and what is “ necessarium,” and, moreover, will lay more stress 
on those points on which they differ than on those on which 
they agree. 

It seems as though truth were not merely circular, but globu- 
lar, so that it is impossible for any society or individual to view 
it in its entirety. It has been our hope and belief that to each 
sect, however small, has been entrusted some seed of truth 
which it is bound in duty to cultivate. The design will appear 
at last when each has worked out its own portion of the great 
mosaic. From a careful perusal of these Jubilee Lectures, we 
have come to the conclusion that the portion of truth which the 
Independent has to preserve, is the right of the individual con- 
science to judge and act for itself in religious matters. This, 
no doubt, is an important truth. ‘The recognition of it would 
have saved Europe from centuries of bloodshed. But there is 
no tryth, political, scientific, or religious, that can be carried 
without peril to its extreme logical limit. It is and must be 
conditioned and balanced by other truths. 

If we may refer to the Old Testament, the most lawless 
period of Jewish history was during the time of the Judges, 
when every man was allowed to do that which was right in his 
own eyes. The outbreaks of religious fanaticism in the six- 
teenth century, and even in our own time, show to what extra- 
vagancies men and women may be led by the promptings of a 
diseased conscience. 

Some suffering for conscience’ sake, or some deference to 
authority, is absolutely needed for the preservation of order in 
the State, or of peace in the Church. Except in the chapter 
above quoted, on the early Independents, we have no informa- 
tion as to the practical working of the Congregational system. 
In that lecture (Vol. I., p. 36), it is laid down “that for an 
individual to resist the judgment and power of the Church was 
to incur an awful risk.” There might be circumstances in which 
the resistance was necessary; but if he resisted the Church, 
when the Church was acting under the control of the law of 
Christ, he was resisting Christ’s own authority, and would 
suffer terrible penalties. This statement agrees in the main 
with the fifteenth section of the lecture by Mr. Rogers, on 
* Clericalism and Congregationalism :”’— 

“Our ideas of the prerogative of the Church are as exalted as his 
own [i.e., Professor Blunt’s]. We hold the prerogative of the Church 
to be supreme in its own sphere; but we differ with him as to the 


Church, as to the sphere over which its rule extends, as to the foun- 
dation on which its authority rests. Our contention is that every 





arias, 


society, if believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, united 
fellowship, worship, and work, is a Church, and that in it all the 
authority which belongs to a Church is vested....., Christ j 
wherever his saints meet in his name, and the presence of Christ 
makes the Church, and gives its decision validity and force.” 
We will suppose, then, that three earnest, conscientious, Christ. 
ian men, say, Brown, Smith, and Jones, form a Church. In due 
time, Brown has an infant son, whom he wishes to be baptised 
But Jones and Smith come to the conclusion that this little 
child cannot, in accordance with their ideas of the meanj 
of Scripture, be baptised. And Brown has to accept this, and 
any other decision of his two brothers, as the decision of the 
Church, or to resist it, at the “terrible risk of being excom. 
municate and cut off from fellowship with Jesus Christ.” We 
may be bigoted, but it does seem to us that the consensus of 
the holiest men who have lived on earth since the time of Jegug 
Christ is more worthy of deference and respect, than the crude 
and often hasty judgments of one or two converted and well. 
meaning people, from which there is no appeal. We have no 
space to refute the numerous errors that are to be found in these 
lectures as to the Church of England,—e.y., that she has made 
a dogged, senseless, and godless opposition to every measure of 
progress. 

What the Congregationalists would have done well to prove 
is not that the Church of England or the Presbyterians are 
wrong, but that they themselves are right. Let them, instead 
of abusing other forms of Church organisation, and raking up 
old sores, which, we trust, are in process of healing, out-teach, 
out-preach, out-pray, out-live all other communities in holiness 
of life, in their love for the fallen, the degraded, and the out- 
cast; and their next series of Jubilee lectures, to be delivered 
fifty years hence, will be hailed by all as a record of work done 
for the sake of him in whose name they meet together. 


together for 





. ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART.* 

Tuxsr two magnificent and fascinating volumes, which have 
been admirably translated and edited by Mr. Walter Armstrong, 
are “ the first instalment of an undertaking which has for its 
aim the history and critical analysis of that great organic 
growth which, beginning with the Pharaohs and ending with 
the Roman Emperors, forms what is called antique art.” In 
themselves, however, they form the most complete coutribution 
to the scientific study of Egyptology which has yet appeared 
in this country. M. Perrot, who is mainly responsible 
for the literary portion of them, amply recognises the value of 
the labours of M. Maspero and of Mariette Bey; and Mr. 
Armstrong has done well to do for the English public what 
Professor George Ebers has done for the German, and, it may 
be added, to call to his aid Dr. Birch, Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, and Miss A. B. Edwards. Before the late Egyptian 
Expedition, a stimulus was given to Egyptology by the discovery 
at Thebes, immediately after the accession of Professor Maspero 
to the Directorship of Egyptian explorations, of thirty-eight royal 
mummies, with their sepulchral furniture. This occurred after the 
completion of M. Perrot’s work, but was in Mr, Armstrong’s 
opinion the result of one of those inductive processes of which M. 
Perrot speaks as characteristic of modern research. Mr. Arm- 
strong has, in an appendix, given a short account of this dis- 
covery, aud of some of the art objects which it has been the 
means of adding to the Boulak Museum. We have, indeed, but 
one fault to find with the special work of Mr. Armstrong, and 
that will be regarded as the reverse of a fault, by those who 
think that the sole duty of a translator is to stick to his text. 
He might have taken a few more liberties than he has done 
with the rhetorical exuberances of M. Perrot. He might, 
above all things, have reduced to a fourth, if not a 
tenth of its present proportions, the original Introduction, 
which, eloquent and full of antiquarian learning though it is, 
somehow recalls one of those long “ graces before meat,” with 
the “reduction” of which good-taste and sound ideas as to 
reverence have had even more to do than the light but wholesome 
humour of Charles Lamb. 

Two passages in this work may be quoted as giving between 
them a key to the whole. M. Perrot tells us (Vol. L., p. 88):— 

“The art of Egypt resembled that of Greece in being a complete 
and catholic art, seeing everything and taking an interest in every- 
thing. It was sensitive to military glory, and at the same time, it 


did not scorn to portray the peaceful life of the fields. It set itself 
with all sincerity to interpret the monarchical sentiment in its most 





#4 History of Art in Ancient Egypt. From the French of Georges Perrot and 
Charles Chipiez. 2 vols. Translated and edited by Walter Armstrong, B.A- 
London: Chspman and Hall, 1883, 
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enthusiastic and exaggerated form; but while it placed Kings and 
Princes above and almost apart from humanity, it did not forget 
‘the humble and meek ;’ on the contrary, it frankly depicted them in 
their professional attitudes, with all those ineffaceable characteristics 
both of face and figure which the practice of some special trade so 
certainly imparts. Looked at from this point of view, Egyptian art 
was popular, it might even be called democratic, but that such a 
phrase would sound curious when used in connection with the most 
absolate monarchy which the world has yet seen.” 

_Again (Vol. IL. p. 176), we are told :— 

“It may seem to some of our readers that we have spent too much 
time and labour on our analysis of Egyptian architecture. Our excuse 
lies in the fact that architecture was the chief of the arts in Egypt. 
We know nothing of her painters. The pictures in the Theban tombs 
often display great taste and skill, but they seem to have been the 
work of decorators, rather than of painters in the higher sense of the 
word. Sculptors appear now and then to have been held in higher 
consideration. The names of one or two have come down to us, and 
we are told how dear they were to the Kings who employed them. 
But the only artists who had a high and well-defined social position 
in ancient Egypt, a country where ranks were as distinctly marked 
as in China, were the architects or engineers, for they deserve 
either name. Their names have been preserved to us in hundreds, 
upon their elaborate tombs and inscribed shells.” 


Looked at in the light of the former passage, these two volumes 
are in reality a representation of the history of Egypt, and of 
the life of the Egyptians,—that is to say, of the true Egypt, and 
the true Egyptians. We quite believe that in the best days 
of their history the Egyptians were tolerably happy, con- 
tented, and prosperous; the original gaiety of the country 
flashes out still, as M. Perrot reminds us, in the animal spirits 
of the Cairo donkey-boy. ‘That the architecture of Egypt 
reached a genuine perfection of its kind, the admirable and 
abundant illustrations of M. Chipiez conclusively prove. Yet 
there is a chilling monotony and poverty of design about it; 
nor are we quite sure that it is adequately explained by the 
difficulties under which the artists laboured, and the character 
of the materials at their disposal. 

About a third of this work is devoted to the sculpture, paint- 
ing, caricature, the decorative, and industrial arts of ancient 
Egypt; but in reality, and leaving architecture out of consider- 
ation, sculpture in stone and wood was the one Egyptia 
fine art. And the characteristic of that art in its first stage 
was realism of the most startling, complete, and merciless 
character,—the realism of “The Sheik-el-Beled” at Boulak, of 
the pair Ra-hotep and Nefert, and of “fhe Scribe,” who, as 
coloured in these pages, looks even more human than he does 
in the Louvre. “The realism of the Egyptians,” says Mr. 
Armstrong in his preface, “ was a broad realism. There is in it 
no sign of that research into detail which distinguishes most 
imitative art, and is to be found even in that of their imme- 
diate successors; and yet, during all those long centuries 
of alternate renascence and decay, we find no vestige of 
an attempt to raise art above imitation. No suspicion of 
its expressive power seems to have dawned on the Egyptian 
mind, which, so far as the plastic arts were concerned, never 
produced anything that in the language of modern criticism 
could be called a creation.” That is true, and we prefer 
Egyptian Art at its oldest, and as exemplified in the figures we 
have just mentioned. The idealising effect which religion 
usually produces on art seems to have been but slight in Egypt; 
at all events, the kings, queens, and sphinxes who stare at one 
from M, Perrot’s pages are simply so many representations, not 
of “anointed dignity,” but of anointed ugliness. There may be 
said to be one exception to this rule,—that of the female 
head discovered by Mariette at Karnak, and believed to be that 
of Taia, the Queen of Amenophis III. But then it is doubtful 
whether Taia was of Egyptian blood; Mariette thinks not, and 
believes that, as her husband’s empire extended to Mesopotamia, 
she might have been Asiatic. Even in the case of Taia, there 
is nothing of the character of idealisation. What we have is 
simply the realistic representation of the face of a charming 
woman, who might have been an Aspasia. Can we offer no 
better explanation of this want of creative or idealising power 
in Egyptian art and Egyptian religion than the old one,— 
“Paupertina philosophia in paupertinam veligionem ducit”? 
The explanation may be historically true, so far as it goes; but 
then, it goes such a provokingly little way. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————_>——- 

Merry England, May, 1883. (Publishing Office, 44 Essex Street, 
Strand.)—This new magazine is, at all events, well edited, 
and the opening article, on “The Young England Party,” by 
Mr. Saintsbury, is extremely well written. He ignores, however, 








the leading defect of the Young England Party, that while it adopted 
good secondary reforms, it opposed all those substantial primary 
reforms without which the good secondary reforms would have been 
of no use. It tried to feed the hungry masses on whipped-cream 
and tipsy-cake. The etching of Mr. Disraeli addressing the House 
of Commonsis admirable. The little tale called “ Miss Martha’s Bag” 
is a very skilful and touching one, and Mr. Blackmore’s quaint 
verses ou “ The Blackbird” are interesting and original. So are the 
verses—which we extract—on “ Primrose Day,” which have a flavour 
in them of Coventry Patmore, though we object to the line “‘ That 
unappropriated yet,’ as the most prosy we have seen in verse for 


many a day :— 
** PRIMROSE Day. 
Why dedicate the primrose lowly 
To this proud Pillar of the State? 


In fields of asphodel 

His shadow flits—we know it well. 
‘ihe amaranth and moly 

Seseem him wholly. 

A bolder flower and more complex 
Wiil better mate his mind ornate, 
His afflueut fame, 
Than this which, timorous, decks 
Oar April fields, and flecks 
Our April forests with faint flame. 


But even as when 
The Seer passed out of sight of men, 
And people cried: 

“What flower shall shroud him?’ Nature’s self replied 
* Take ye the pale primrose 
That, unappropriated yet, 

(With the meck violet— 

Imperial chosen!) blows 

In his be'ové’ woods at Hughenden :’ 
So says our England at this hour 

Of him who gave to her his dower 

Of strange romance and effort strong, 
And purpose that outdid his power, 
And service half-a-century long: 

‘He was not of our cliwe nor race; 
The Orient owned his speech and face; 
His mind was Eastern as his mien :’ 
Yet, since he served our Eng!and thus, 
And won the worship ef our Queen, 
Herceforth we hold him one of us 

In thought, in feeling, and in fame, 

sy linking our familiar flower 

For ever with bis name,” 





On the whole, this magazine promises to be a social success. 


An Old-Testament Commentary for English Readers. Edited by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Volume II. (Cassell and Co.) 
—This second volume contains the books from Deuteronomy to 
II. Samuel. The first-named book, together with Joshua, has been 
annotated by the Rev. C. H. Waller, Judges by Canon Farrar, Ruth 
by the Rev. R. Sinker, I. Samuel by Canon Spence, and II. Samuel 
by Professor Gardiner, of Middletown, Connecticut. The work of all 
these contributors, while varying in character and, to a certain 
extent, in value, seems to be well suited forthe purpose in view. The 
“ English reader ” will get the information he wants in a convenient 
form. Difficulties, too, are fairly met. Saul’s ignorance of David’s 
person in I. Samuel, xvii., 55, for instance, is well explained. We 
notice a curious oversight in page 180. The age of Jacob at his 
death was 147, not 130 years. The latter number gives his age when 
he came into Egypt, and he survived that event seventeen years 
(Gen. xlvii., 28). 

Evolution and Creation. By H. Boase, M.D., F.R.S. (J. Leng 
and Co.) —The author of this work describes it as “a thesis main- 
taining that the world was not made of matter by the development 
of one potency, but by that of innumerable specific powers.” An 
argument of this order needs every aid that it can gather from 
directness of expression, clearness of thought, and mastery of 
scientific fact. Deficiencies in these qualities are conspicuous in the 
volume before us, and will prevent the majority of scientific readers 
from considering the cogency of the objections which Dr. Boase 
urges against the doctrine of evolution. It is difficult to believe that 
any writer can seriously say, in this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century (p. 112), “ Nor is there any reason to believe that the air which 
we breathe derived its oxygen in any considerable proportion from 
vegetation, which probably consumes as much and even more than it 
produces.” And again, “The mutuad convertibility of natural forces 
rests on unverified assumptions” (pp. 113 and 227) ; or, “ Etheris pure 
matter ..... . a binary compound of the physical powers, attrac- 
tion and repulsion” (pp. 217, 218); “Are molecules and chemical 
elements the same thing? I think not; the thing analysed is not 
matter, but chemical compound ; and the products obtained are not 
diverse kinds of matter, but those of various elements, the constituents 
of this compound.” Scores of quotations of the same character 
might be made, but the four above given may be regarded as suffi- 
cient and fair specimens. Even where Dr. Boase’s argument, though 
it be not new, is expressed with some force, as in the chapter on 
vitality (pp. 95-120), we find the old fable reproduced concerning the 
Theban mummy wheat germinating, after having lain dormant for 
ages! We wish we could honestly have said some commendatory 
words about the contents of this well-printed and comely volume, for 
the object with which it has been prepared is a worthy one,—the 
defence of revelation. We ought not, however, to allow ourselves 
to be irritated by the defects of this book, after the discovery 
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that its author was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society so long ago 
as May 11th, 1837. 


Idler and Poet. By Rossiter Johnson. (Osgood and Co., Boston.) 
—These verses are not all bad. There is adash of imitation in them, 
now of Longfellow and now of Praed, and the best of them, “A 
Rhyme of the Rain,” has something of Edgar Poe, and just a faint 
suggestion of Clarence Mangan in it. The imitation is lively, and 
some of the conceits are amusing. We do not remember ever to 
have met with a more flagrant example of bad-taste than one piece 
in this volume: it is called ‘“ An Indian Love-song,’’ and it would be 
witty, but is simply coarse and repulsive. There is no humour in 
such lines as,— 


** And to beguile the voyage, if thou wilt come aboard, 
Till sunset fire the waters the fire-water shill be poured ;”” 
or as,— 


“ A thousand thongs from thy dear hide are knotted round my soul.” 
The refrain of the song is very unpleasant :— 


“* Then clad in noiseless mocassins the feet of the years shall fall, 
For I will cherish the*, my love, till Time shall s alp us all.’ 


Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s little volume contains one or two samples of 
his better mind and manner that ought to have secured the 
exclusion of this sample of his worse. 


Judea and her Rulers. By M. Bramston. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.)—The author of this work explains that its 
object is “to give a connected view of the history of the nation of 
Israel between the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and 
that by Titus, for the use of such persons as have not access to 
libraries where books containing the necessary information on the 
subject may be procured.” What that necessary information is 
may, doubtless, be a matter of opinion; but inasmuch as it is pro- 
bably not intended absolutely to restrict the use of the volume to the 
unfortunate persons alluded to, we regret that the author has not 
appended, for the benefit of the unlearned who may wish to learn, 
a short list of standard works dealing more fully with various 
portions of the subject. To such works the present book 
might well form a useful introduction. We believe that 
the history of the Jews is sure, sooner or later in life, to 
rouse some interest in all intelligent people, and that the 
interest usually tends to increase rather than diminish, as more 
information accumulates. Assuming this to be the case, it 
would be gratifying to see a book like this, which presents a 
general outline of a most attractive section of history, so planned 
and equipped as to constitute the first step in a progressive study. 
Having said so much, we gladly acknowledge that the author has 
written a fairly adequate summary of the various relations between 
the Jews and those nations under whose influence they successively 
fell. It appears to be, on the whole, sufficiently well adapted to the 
class of readers in view, who, we may infer from the tone observable 
in certain passages, which have a strong flavour of the Sunday-school 
class, are expected, as a rule, to be young. If this hypothesis is 
correct, we will not complain of the somewhat didactic manner occa- 
sionally assumed, nor object too seriously to the avowedly imaginary 
pictures which embellish the chapters from time to time. The style 
has, at least, the virtue of simplicity, and the strong good-sense of 
sundry incidental remarks, the clear recognition of the complexity 
and contradiction in human character, and the excellent use made of 
the Apocryphal Books, deserve full credit. These merits go far to 
redeem the occasional tendency to assume the attitude of a preacher, 
and will certainly give the book a higher value than could have 
belonged to a mere compilation of facts. © 


Rienzi: an Zsthetic and Historical Poem. By T. Stanley Rogers» 
B.A., LL.B. (Ponsonby, Dublin; Pearce, Southport.) — Among the 
most vicious effects of the modern crusade against those forms of 
faith and aspiration which have hitherto preserved in varying degrees 
of development the co-operation of individuality with society, may be 
observed an increasing tendency towards limitations of individuality 
by the intolerance of majorities,’’ &c. When the reader has mastered 
“The Argument,” he will, perhaps, be sufficiently inflated with self- 
complacency to go on with the poem. It will not reward him. 


Coming ; or, the Golden Year. A Tale. By Selina Gaye. (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.)—This is a story of German religious 
life, very enthusiastic and speculative; full of yearning for the 
Millenium, and hopes of “the brightness of His Coming,’’ who has 
tarried long. There is some good writing in it, but the story, asa 
whole, is, we should think, much over the heads of the young people 
who are supposed to be its readers. 


The Causation of Sleep. By J. Cappie, M.D. Second Edition. 
(James Thin.)—It would be manifestly impossible to do adequate 
justice to Dr. Cappie’s argument in a brief notice. But we may 
commend his clearly written essay on the causation of sleep to those 
of our readers who are interested in this difficult but interesting 
subject. The essay before us was published in a different and less 
perfect form long ago, but the present book is almost a new work, so 
largely has it been augmented and altered. We do not venture to 








aa, 
pronounce in favour of Dr. Cappie’s views as to the balance of the 
distribution of blood within the cranium (rather than an alteration ip 
its amount) corresponding to the sleeping and waking states, but his 
statements are worthy of attentive study. An exquisite chromo, 
lithograph represents the circulation in the comatose and in the 
waking retina. 

A Study ; with Critical and Explanatory Notes of Alfred Tennyson's 
Poem, “The Princess.’ By 8. E. Dawson. (Sampson Low and Co,) 
—Very critical, highly explanatory, rather pompous, and quite up. 
necessary. ‘The Princess” is not a mystery, and Mr. Tennyson hag 
displayed the great charm of lucidity to peculiar advantage in that 
work, The loving labour of these explainers of the meaning of the 
men who of all others explain themselves best, is a ridiculously appo. 
site realisation of the French proverb that tells us how needlegs it, 
is enfoncer une porte ouverte. 


The Little Princess. From the German of E. Marlitt. Translated 
by Blanche E. Slade. (Remington and Co.)—Without feeling that 
The Little Princess possesses any extraordinary merit, we must most. 
sincerely condole with her author on the singularly clumsy dress in 
which she has been presented to the English public. A great many 
people seem to think that the merest smattering of a foreign language 
entitles them to translate books out of it, but at least such people 
generally have a fair knowledge of their own tongue. Miss Slade 
apparently has not, and the result is much more curious than agree. 
able. The story she has tried to translate is one which, with certain 
variations of time and place, has been told over and over again, 
There is a young girl brought up in the country, a gentlemun of 
middle-age who falls in love with her at first-sight, an absent. 
minded father ; various persons who draw the girl into difficulties, 
from which her elderly lover rescues her, and a faithful old servant 
to whom she flies, in order to be brought back by the said lover. But 
this particular heroine is so very wild and childish, that she evidently 
ought to have been. seven, instead of seventeen; and it passes even 
the most indulgent novel-reader’s powers to believe that Mr, 
Claudius’s “large, blue, fiery eyes’’ could have seen anything at- 
tractive in her. In fact, ‘it is incredulous,’’ as one of the characters 
pertinently remarks; and after that we are not surprised to read that 
“she contemptibly pushed aside some fine, embroidered sheets,” and 
did a great many other odd things. There is one word, apparently 
a favourite with Miss Slade, her authority for which we should like 
to know,—it is “scrouched.”’ “The bolt scrouched as it was. 
pushed ;”’ “the gravel scrouched.” She ought also to explain what 
she means by “ the game of La Grasse,” which does not quite suggest 
the same idea as “the game of La Grace;” why she chooses to say 
“ Frankish,” instead of ‘‘ French ;” and why, when Mr. Claudius has 
just shown some acquaintance with horses, he should be said to have 
“a knowledge of cavalier manners.” 


Nights at the Play. By Dutton Cook. 2 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Mr. Dutton Cook has collected in these volumes some 
hundred and fifty theatrical criticisms, contributed during the years 
1867-1881 to the Pall Mall Gazette and the World. No man has 
higher reputation as a dramatic critic; he is above the suspicion of 
partiality, a failing which is probably at least as common among the 
critics of the drama as among the critics of literature, and he has 
unrivalled qualifications in his knowledge of the past of the English 
Stage and his familiarity with the present. The two volames contain 
a record of the best things that have been seen in the London 
theatres during, we may say with fair approach to accuracy, the last 
fifteen years. The present generation will find in them not only 
vivid and agreeable refreshment of their own recollections, but a store 
of sensible criticism ; to generations to come they will be an invaluable 
store-house of information. Nor is it impossible that the theatrical 
history which he relates will seem to those generations to contail 
events not less important than those which Hazlitt commemorated, 
“the advent of Edmund Kean and the triumphs of Miss O'Neill.” 
It is interesting to note that, in the performances criticised by Mr. 
Cook, we find sixteen of Shakespeare’s plays, half of them being 
tragedies and half comedies. Othello and Hamlet occur three times 
in the table of contents, Romeo and Juliet and The Merchant of Venice 
and Richard III. twice. 

The Medical Language of St. Luke. By the Rev. W. K. Hobart, 
LL.D. (Hodges, Figgis, and Co.)—This elaborate treatise discusses 
with mach learning and acumen the arguments in favour of the 
position that the Gospel according to St. Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles were written by the same person, and that the writer was ® 
medical man. Dr. Hobart cites the usage of medical words 0 
narratives and descriptions which do not deal with subjects cot 
nected with disease. He shows how the writer of the Gospel of Bt. 
Luke and the Acts imported medical language into accounts in which 
other New-Testament writers did not use it. The references to the 
works of Hippocrates, Aretacus, Galen, and Dioscorides are very full. 
A good index and a critical table of contents add largely to the value 
of the work, which is, moreover, carefully printed. Dr. Hobast's 
treatise is published in the Dublin University Press Series. 
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BIRTH. 
Basrour.—At Mount Alyn, Rossett, on the 13th inst., the wife of Alexander 
Balfour, Esq., of a Son. 
DEATH. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO0.’S LIST. 
ACROSS CHRYSE: 


Being the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration through the 


SOUTH CHINA BORDER LANDS; 
FROM CANTON TO MANDALAY. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 

Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works, F.R.G.S., A.M. Inst. C.E. 
With Two Original Maps, and about 300 Illustrations, mostly 
from Original Photographs and Sketches. 

In 2 vo's. demy 8vo, cloth extra, £2 2s, [Now ready. 


Extract from a long Review in the TIMES, April 23rd, 1983. 
_ ‘* Across Chrysé.—No book could possibly appear more opportunely than these 
interesting volumes, in which Mr. Archibald Colquhoun describes his remarkable 
journey from Canton to Mandalay, The question of direct land communication 
between India and China is one to which the Governments of neither of those 
countries can feel indifference, and the natural progress of events will be indubit- 

















Agyvew.—On the 21st inst., at Fairhope, Eccles, near Manchester, Thomas Agnew, 
aged 55 years. 
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“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 


APOLLINARIS. 
DRINK.” 


——— Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 
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"Spestacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haph d plan of 
‘selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
‘blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your o. as compared with others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe:sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
& most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
‘took the opportunity to mention your name, nnd the wonderful power of 
your Spectacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘I could not have believed it 
— that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.” ‘Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Kaq.. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. Alford, Esq., Gas Light and Coke 
Comrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STRERT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Easton Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
le to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
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ably hastened by the action of the French in Annam...... Mr. Colquhoun’s volames 
would be a welcome additioa to our geographical knowledge at any time; they 
are doubly welcome, coming as they do at a crisis in the affairs of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, We think that his experiences and observations, which he has 
— before the reader in such a clear and pleasant form, will not fail to bring 

ome to the dullest and most apathetic mind the fact that the route advocated by 
him will before very long be one of the principal highways of commerce, and that 
these border lands of two great empires are destined to hecome at no distant date 
the scene of a most active and not less useful or remuneratiye trade. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s narrative is so fresh and graphic that it is needless to bespeak for it the 
attention it will readily command...... There will be but one opinion on the subject 
of the service Mr. Colquhoun has rendered by h’s journey and by these. volumes 
towards the increase of English trade. The subject is one well worthy of the 
closest attention by the Government of India....... In ‘ Across Chrysé’ the public 
will find solid stores of information about«ne of the most promising outlets for 
our future trade that we can see in any part of the world. The numerous illus- 
trations, which lend a special character to the volume, as throwing quite a new 
light on the varied features of the scenery and inhabitants of China, claim a 
closing word of notice and commendation.” 

From Leiding Article in the DAILY NEWS, April 25th. 

“Under tke quaint title, ‘ Across Chrysé,’ Mr. Colquhoun presents the public, 
through Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., with a welcome narrative of his bold and 
enterprising journey from Canton across China to Mandalay in Burmah.”* 


The HIGH ALPS in WINTER; or, Mountaineering in 


Search of Health. By Mrs. Frep Burnasy. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2 Map; and 
Illustrations from Photographs, with a Portrait of the Author, cloth, extra 
gilt, price 14s, [Almost ready. 


FREDERICK the GREAT and MARIA THERESA. From 
hitherto Unpublished Documents, 1740-1742. By the Duc pg Broeire, Mem- 
ber of the French Academy, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cluth, 303. 

(Ready May 1st. 


Dedicated by Special Perm‘ssion to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T. 
Part 1a (being the first half of Part 1), now ready. 


The ORNAMENTAL ARTS of JAPAN. Illustrated with 
about 100 Plates, 74 of which will be in Colours and Gol), and the remainder 
will be Autotype and er Reproductions from the most beautifal 
Originals, Ancient and Modern, with General and Descrivtive Text. ay 
GrorGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, Fellow of the Royal Institute of Britis 
Architects, &c. 

ConpDITIONS OF PusBLIcaTION.—The Work, forming Two Handsome Folio 
Volumes, will be issued in Four Parts, enclosed in Portfolios, at intervals of about 
six months, the First Half Part is now ready. The Stones will be destroyed three 
months after the issue of each Part. 

Supplied only to Subscribers to the Complete Work, 
at the following prices during publication :— 

ARTIST'S PROOF COPIES, printed on finest Japanese paper, numbered and 
signed by the Author. Only Fifty Copies Printed for Sale. £21. 

All the above Artist’s Proof Copies have been subscribed for. 


GENERAL COPIES, printed on finest plate paper, in portfolio. £14 143, 
NOTE.—On the issue of the concluding Part, the price will be advanced to £16 163, 
*,* Intending Subscribers should secure Copies without delay. 





Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Just ready. 


The LITERARY WORKS of LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
Containing all his Writings on Painting (‘‘ Libro Della Pittura’’), Sculpture 
and Architecture, his Observations on Geography. Geology, and Astronomy, 
Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Wri ings, his Letters, and Miscellaneous 
Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on Literature, &c. Now 
Published for the first time from the Forty-two Autograph Manuscripts exist- 
ing in the Public Libraries of London and Milan, in the Royal Library at 
Windsor, and other Private Libraries in England, Paris, and Italy. By JEAN 
Pavt RicaTer, Ph.Dr. 2 vols. in imperial 8vo, containing 220 Original Draw- 
ings in Photo-Engravings (Process Dujardin of Paris), and about 450 other 
Fac-simile Illustrations. Price 8 guineas to Subscribers before publication 
day, probably May 15, when the price will be raised to £12 12s. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales by permission. 


SANDRINGHAM, PAST and PRESENT. With some 
Historic Memorials of the Norfolk Coast. By Mrs. HerBert Jones. Crown 
8vo, 320 pages, with 8 Illustrations, 8s 6d. [Now ready. 


SINNERS and SAINTS; a Tour across the States and 
Round Them, with Three Months among the Mormons. By Put Rosrinsox, 
Author of ‘‘In my Indian Garden,”’ “ Noah’s Ark,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s 6d. (Now ready. 


RAMBLA—SPAIN. An Account of a Recent Trip Across 
Spain. By the Author of ‘‘ Other Countries.” [Nearly ready. 
NEW VOLUMES in LOW’S SERIES of STANDARD NOVELS. 
TWO on a TOWER. By Thomas Hardy. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 63. 


WEIGHED and WANTING. By George MacDonald. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. (Nearly ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





| 
Reeiedeaammeaie BROTHERS NEW Books 


—_.@—— 
Barlow (G.), An Actor’s Reminiscences, and other Poems,cr 8vo(Remington) 6/0 | 
Bird (J.), The Golden Chersoneze, cr 870 .....s.c:scscsesesseneeseeeenees (J. Murray) 14/0 | ON BLUE WATER: a Narrative of Sport ne 
Bronte (E.), by A. M. F. Robinson, cr 8V0 ........:see cee (W. H. Allen & Co.) 3/6 | pha ie the — Merchant Service. By Jouy F. Keanp, Author of 
Brooks (S.), Wit and Humour from Punch, 12mo..........0....0:000++ (Bradbury) 3/6 | ix Montas in Meccah, My Journey to Medinah,” &c, Demy 810. 
rely. 


Buckland (F.), The Log Book of a Naturalist, cr 8vo... 


Burns (R.), Poems, Blackfriars Edition, cr 8vo ........ 
Carr (J. C.), Art in Provine'al France, cr 8vo ..... 


Carter (T. 'I'.), The Life of Grace, cr 8V0............0...00 
Colomb (Colonel), For King and Kent, 3 vols. cr 8vo . 
Colquhoun (A. R.), Across Chryse, 2 vols, 8vo............. 
Croker (B. M.), Pretty Miss Neville, 3 vols. cr 8vo .... 
Eighteen Months’ Imprisonment, cr 8vo.............. Satvetnsiasevcedaed 


Fenton (H. J. H.), Notes on Qualitative Analysis, 4to 





Feret (E.), Bordeaux and its Wines, Cr 890 .........e:ceccesteteeeee ete tseeeees 














(Chapman & Hall) 


.(Routledge) 6/0 | 
conus (Masters) 3/6 | 


(8. Low & Co.) 42/0 | ; 
easresin (Tinsley) 31/6 | 
(Routledge) 5/0 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 7, 


(Nutt) 10/6 | pleasure.’’—Scotsman. 


S 


5/0 | 
ae (Routledge) 36 REMINISCENCES of an OLD B 
j and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait ware New 


(Remington) 31/6 | ANCHOR-WATCH YARNS. By Edmund Downey 
vols. ° 


i Deeply interesting. There is a flavour of the sea about them—a 
ig | Salt-laden wind, and the dash of the spray-topped wave. They will ee 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
|_PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker 
> 


By a Popular Novelist, 


F.eming (G.), The Mirage, Cr 870 ....cecee....ceeeeceeeeeecseenees ..sseeee.,. (Macmillan) 2/0 | 

Sedans wy. Two Fancies, and other Poems ..................(C. K, Paul & Co.) 5 0 | 

Hallilay (R.), The Law and Practice of Conveyancing, cr 8vo .........(H. Cox) 7/6 | 

Hardy (T.), ‘Two on a Tower, cr BVO... eee ererseceees ee (8. Low & Co.) 6/0 t “* Proner Pride.” ‘ 

Harris (S. §.), The Relation of Christianity to Civil Society oo = | Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride.’’ 3 vols. 

Hayes (M. A.), Indian Racing Reminiscences, cr 8vo ....................(Thacker 

+ dark ed ti P.), Sir Walter Raleigh in Ireland, 8vo ......(C. K. Panl & Co) 106| The NEW MISTRESS. 

Jeffcott (W. T.), The German abo — zs se5 toe aca wag nen Pat | 3 vols. 

Keeping (W.), Fossils, &c., of Upware and Brickhill, 8vo Samb. Univ. Prezs WG} Ry mals aCe . 
Reales ie Gallant Deeds of Our Heroes, cr 8v0.. : (Dean) 7/6 | Bright, fresh, humorous, and graphic.’’—Society. 


Tell Horse Claim, 1Bm0.............00-25-.0000.s0-ossse-seecenses 
Lumby (J. R.), More’s History of King Richard IIT. 
Masters (M.T.), Plant Life, &., cr 8VO ............066 

McAlpine, Botanical Atlas, 4t0.............s0cee 
Molly Bawn, 19m0 .................0sccccorssssseesssosreorees 
Oldenberg (H.), The Vinaya Pitakam, Vol. 5, 8vo 
Oliphant (Mrz.), Carita, cr 8V0.............:::.::ceceereeee 
Oliphant (Mrs.), With'n the Precincts, cr 8vo 
Pindar, Nemeean and Isthmian Odes, cr 8vo ... 
Pusey (E. B.), Christus Consolator, cr 8vo 


Rendall (F.), Epistle to the Hebrews, Greek and English, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/ 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/ 5 


Robson (J.), The Bible, its Revelation, &., cr 8vo...... 
Sherlock (F.), Shakespea 









re on Temperance, cr 8vo ...... 


(Smith, Elder, & Co.) /0 | 
~-(Willisias & Noreate) 210’ EBERHARD; or, the Mystery of Rathspeck. By 

3/6 KATHERINE CLIVE, Author of “In Spite of Fate.” vols, 
| A simple story, naturally told.”—Duily Telegraph. 


A CHILD of the MENHIR: a Brittany Story. By 
AuSsTIN CLARE. 3 vols. 
The story is well told and very interesting.””—Standard. 









.(Smith, Elder, & Cov.) 
smith, Elder, & Co.) 3/6 
...(Camb, Univ. Press) 





inb. 3) > : 
(Bradbury) 26 WRITER. 3 vols. 


pede (Johnston) 30/0 | 
2 


6 

90 

(Masters) 2,0 
60 

6 

6 


36| LOVE’S EMPIRE. A New Romance. 


By a New 


Clever and peculiar.” —Modern Society. 


3 


By Jessie Krikorian, 


Smith (W. C.), North-country Folk, cr <mmnenipenees winds te Par to) : 6 
Veley (M ), For Percival, cr 8V0 .............cc:cseeeceeceneee ..(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 3/6 
Whertley (HB), Art Work in Gold and Silver, 870 su. 8. Low &0o.) 36; 4 KNAVE and a FOOL. 1] 
Wheatley (H. B.), Art Work in Porcelain, 8V0............::0:0000 (S. Low & Co.) 2/6 uthor of “Spoken in Anger,” &c, 3 vols, 


Whiteway (A. R.), Hints to Solicitors, cr 8v9 . 


a 0 | 
Wilberforce (S.), Life of, by Ashwell, Vol. I., 8V0...........:.c0cceceeeeeeee (Murray) 15,6 





. (Stevens & Sons) 6/ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





|. team - EASTERN COUNTY 


SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER.—The Governors of this School, 
constituted unde: a Scheme of the Endowed Schools’ 
Commissioners, are prepared to appoint a HEAD 
MASTER, who will be required in the first instance 
to take charge of a Temporary School for 50 boarders 
at aremuneration of not less than £300 per annum, 
with residence. The Governors are about to build 
their Permanent School at Barnardcastle for 350 boys, 
which will probably be ready for occupation within 
two years; and it is expected that when the School 
is fall, the income of the Head Master will be about 
£800 per annum, with house. The Scheme provides 
that the Head Master shall be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom. 

Applizations, with testimonials, to be sent to the 
Rey. Professor PEARCE, The College, Durham, on 
or before May 16th. 

A Copy of the Scheme, price 7d, post free, may be 
had from the Clerk to the Governurs, R. T. 
RICHARDSON, Esq., Barnardeastle. 


URTON - on - TRENT UNITED 
DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARD. 
INSPECTOR and EXAMINER of SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 


The above Board requires the services of a G-n- 
tleman as INSPECTOR and EXAMINER of_ its 
SCHOOLS. There are 27 Depirtments, with a 
School Roll of about 7,500. The per-on appointed 
will be required to devote the whole of h’s time to the 
duties of the office, particulars as to which may be 
obtained of the undersigned. A thorough know- 
ledge of the working of Elementary Schools is 
essential, snd a Candidate being in addition a 
Graduate of one of the Universities would be a 
recommendation. Salary, £250 per annum, pasable 
mouthly.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
and previous experience, accompanied by original 
testimonials, copies of reports, parchments, &c., to 
reach the undersigned by May 18thnext. Canvassing 
the Members of the Board will be deemed a dis- 
qualification. By order, 

W. N. GRAHAM, Clerk t» the Board. 

School Board Offices, Burton-on-Trent, 

April 24th, 1883. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.--PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. EXAMINA- 
TION.—INSTRUCTION is given in all the Subjects 
of the above Examination at GUY’S HOSPITAL, by 
Special Classes, during the ensuing Summer Sess:on. 
The Classes are not confined to Students of the 
Hospital.—For further particulars, apply to the 

DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, §.E. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 2%th.—For farther 

particular:, a; ply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducte! by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi'dren would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Laies wishful to 
—— for the Higker University Examinations 
received. 


DUCATION.—A Lady wishes 
strongly to recommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SOHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Mdlle, 











Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
itions of her pupils. Mdlle. Fritsch is assisted by 
ident English and Foreign Governesses and by 

Professsrs, and is herself an excellent linguist and 

musician, Further references to parents of former 

mpils.—Address, °C. W.S.,” 2.8t, Paul’s Place, St. 
nard’s-cn-Sea. 








—* COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Heal Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

A First-grade School, preparing boys for the 
Univers ties, and for the Army, Navy, and Civil- 
Service Examinations, Junior boys prepared for the 
older Public Schools, 

Spacions and airy buildings, healthy situation, 
facing Dartmoor ; fives courts, gymuasium, and car- 
penter’s shop; extensive playground. 

NEXI TERM begins FRIDAY, MAY 4th.—For 
further particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCUERE, Master in the 
Kealgymnasium, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS int» his 
Family. Careful supervision. £pecial advantages for 
scientific and merea..tile studies. Highest references. 
—Addres:, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 


OARD and RESIDENCE 





in a 


MODERN and SPACIOUS FARMHOUSE, | 


situated in a healthy locality near the Sea, three 
hours from Lond n, for a permanency, or otherwise. 
Terms, £2 103 per week. References exchanged.— 
Address RUSTICUS, Glyde’s Library, Ipswich. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHLPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883. 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
years. Open to boys under 14 on January 1st, 1883.— 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 
} OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PELED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
(covering school fees), to £20. Limitof age, Juniors, 
14}; Seniors, 153. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 
maties.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 


St: ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 

COMPANY, LIMITED, St. LEONARD'S 
SCHOOL, St. ANDREWS, N.B.—Head Mistre:s, 
Miss DOVE, Certiticated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This €chool provides for the Daughters 
cf Gentlemen a thorough education, at a moderate 
cost. House Girls received from the age of nine. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 9th, 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 

e College, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 
Fourteen, fur ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from 
any town. Healthy situation and good air. S.xteen 
Pupils taken, Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. 
M. HEATHCOTHE, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


Pretres COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competition in July. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER, 


So gee PREPARATORY 
a SCHOOL, Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Kton and 
U.C.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, M.A. 
(Clifton and C.C.C., Oxford, late Assistant-Master at 
Sedberch), PREPARE BOYS for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Terms, £126.—For prospectus and refer- 
enves, apply to H. ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., 
Halliford, Middlesex. 

SUMMER TERM, May 4¢h to August Ist. 


























oo? * 2h AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoYAL CHARTER, 1845. 


FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For IntEnpDInG Lanp OWNERS AND Occupizrs, 
Land Agents, SuRvEyoRS, CoLonists, &, 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
> connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
cres. 
i PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, KG. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Duacie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst. 
~~ ~~ Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Feq., M.P, 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins May 22nd. 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
AS IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 

the NEXT HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION 
for MATRICULATION in this University will com- 
mence on MONDAY, the 18th of June, 1883,—In addi- 
tion to the Examination at the University, Provincial 
Fxaminations will be held at the University Collegeof 
Ww a'es, Aberystwith ; Queen’s College, Birmingham; 
University College, Bristol; the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham (for Ladies’ only) ; St. Gregory’s College, 
Downside ; New College, Eastbourne; the Literary 
Institute, Edinburgh; the Royal Medical College, 
Epsom; the Yorkshire College, Leeds; University 
College, Liverpool; the Owens College, Manchester ; 
the School of Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Firth College, Sheffield ; Stonyhurst College ; and St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Every Candid te is required to transmit his Certifi- 
cate of Age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burliogton Gardens, London, W.), at least fourteen 
days before the commencement of the Examination, 

" ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 

April 26th, 1383. Registrar. 


H®? MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
i. Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High 
successes in Civi! Service Exam., London ; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC BSTA- 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful distrit 
in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort.—For 
a address the MANAGER, Ben Rh; 
y Leeds. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to:8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER, 
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mMmHE OPIUM 


NUAL MEETING of the SOCIETY for 
ane y PRESSION of the OPIUM TRADE will 
(D.V.), be held in EXETER HALL, on WEDNES. 
DAY, May 2nd, at 7.30 p.m. we 

: HITWELL P. art., M.P., wi 
Sir JOSEPH W preside. 2 ’ ’ 
SPEAKERS. 
Jey, Esq., M.P., Samnel Smith, Esq, 
Bg hy 4 umn Wilberforce, the Rey. J. 
Hudson Taylor, David Ma ‘laren, Esq. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for the 
Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and 


Orphais.NIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, on SATURDAY, May 19th, at 


‘clock. 
6 woe Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE, 


., M.P., in the CHAIR. 
Prenations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary 
Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Strect, 





, Tickets, inclading Wines, One Guinea. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION will OPEN 
on MONDAY, APRIL 30th. 5 Pall Mall East. From 
10 till 6. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 

The SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION will OPEN in 
their NEW GALLERIES on MONDAY, April 30th. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 











PATRON, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.@. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


ISHERIES EXHIBITION 
will be opened by her Most GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY the QUEKN, on SATURDAY, the 12th of 
May, atthe ROYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, 
South Kensington, London. 


SEA and FRESH WATER FISHING IN ALLITS 
BRANCHES, Aquaria, Fish Culture, Fishing Boats, 
Machinery in motion, Diving, Models, Complete Fish- 
ing Apparatus. 

EARGEST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
EVER HELD. 


Representative Collections, illustrating all branches 
of the Exhibition from the Governments of the United 
States of America, Belgium, Chili, China, Greece, 
Holland, Japan, Norway, Russ‘a, Spain, Sweden, and 
other countries. Also from India, Canada, Newfound- 
land, New South Wales, Tasmania, Straits Settle- 
ments, West India Islands, &e. 

Fish Market; Fish Dinners, and How to Cook 
Them, under the Management of the National Train- 
ing School for Cookery. 

Lifeboats and Life-Saving Apparatus. 

Lighted by Electricity on Special Evenings, ani 
open till 10 p.m, 

A Military Band will perform twice daily. 

ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, on every week-day, 


except Wednesday, when admission will be 2: 61. 


Season Tickets, Two Guineas each (available for the 
whole term of the Exhibition, and for the opening and 
closing ceremonies in connection therewith), may be 
obtained on application at the offives of the Exhibition 
at South Kensington ; the (ity office, 27 Great Win- 
chester Street, E.C.; the Railway Book Stalls, and 
the Libraries, 


YOUNG FRENCH LADY, highly 
recommended, wishes to ENTER a FAMILY 
resident in London. Is willing to give two or three 
hours’ daily tuition in French, in exchange for board. 
—Address, “‘M. G.,”? care of Rev. R. P. PELLY, 
Forest Gate, KE. 
N AUSTRIAN GENTLEMAN, 
2 age 37, Dr. Ph. of the Universities of 
Wirzburg, Zarich, avd Vienna, who bas had 10 years 
experience in advanced teaching, and who has just 
completed the education of a young Austrian Noble- 
man of the highest rank, is prepared to receive into 
his house at Berne, Switzeriand, TWO or THREE 
YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN, who may desire 
to finish their studies abroad under bis care, His 
Wife, who has lived for several years in England, will 
undertake that the arrangements of the home shall 
bein all respects snitable. Terms, from £200 (accord- 
4ng to requirements), for 12 months’ residence. The 
highest references.—Apply, in the first instance, to P. 
H. HOLT, Croxteth Gate, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


XFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
SANDHURST and WOOLWICH, &c.—Pre- 
Brration for all Competitive Examinations by TWO 
XFORD HONOURMEN (Classical and Mathe- 
matical), with Experienced Staff, at 6 Adam Street, 
Adelphi.—For prospectus, write ‘‘ M. A.” 
4 ]PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray, 
ore OOUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
ION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po:t free, 
pe of two stamps, or in quantities xt the rate 
2 03 :er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
— Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
M “ Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
— of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Rast, 8. EANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 











t 
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SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY 
OOLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Vistror—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
WINCHESTER, 

PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Cuarrman OF Councit—The Right Rev. Bishop 
McDUUGALL (Archdeacon of the Isle of Wight). 
Vicr-CHarrman—Lieutenant-General Sir HENRY 
DALY, K.C.B., C.LE. 
Heap Master—Reyv. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New 
College, Oxon. 

The College stands in a beautiful old park of 21 
acres, with a large and well-fitted Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, and good Sea-bathinz, and enjoys all the 
advantages of a Southern Climate. Classical and 
Modern Deyartments. 

The NEXT TERM will commence MAY 3rd. 
Boarders to return on the 2nd. 

For Prospectuses and particulars as to ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, apply to the Head Master ; or to 
the Secretary, W. HAMMOND RIDDETT, Ryde. 

HE DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
405 Oxford Street, W. 





DIRECTORS. 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P., | A. H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Chairman. Hon. Edward Majori- 


A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. banks, M.P. 
Hon, SEecreTary—Miss mat. 86 Hamilton Terrace, 


The Decorative Co-operators’ Association is open 
to undertake work of the best cliss in Hon-e Paint- 
ing, Artistic Decoration, Paper Hangings, Furniture, 
Upholstery, &c., special!y designed or selected. All 
work done by the Association will be of the most 
thorough character; and one of the managers being 
an accomplished decorative artist, it will be one of 
its aims to promote the truest artistic principles. 
Every workman having a direct interest in the 
busines:, orders entrusted will be carried ont 
economically and well.—Applications to the Business 
Manager, E. W. SEARLE. 





TINHE HAMMOND ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and POWER SUPPLY COMPANY, 
(Limited). 
Head Office—110 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Branch Agencies :—Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Chestertield, Brighton, Hastings, and Eastbourne. 
The above Company is prepared to undertake the 

LIGHTING of PRIVATE HOUSES, Theatres, 

Restaurants, Public Buildings, Factories, Steamshirs, 

Towns, &c., in the cheapest ani most reliable manner. 
As the Company possesses a large and carefully 

trained staff (see Note), contracts are carried out 

with the greatest expedition. 

Estim .tes will be given, and an opportunity afforde! 
for the inspection of the Company’s actual work in 
private houses, factories, &c.. on application to 

110 Cannon St., E.C. 1. LATHAM, Secretary. 

Note.—There will be a few vacancies in September 
next in the “ Hammond” Company Electrical En- 
gineering College (2 Red Lion Square, W.C.). It is 
desirab!e that early application shoult be mad: by 
intending students to the Secretary of the Company, 
as above. 





MNHE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... 
Capital Paid up... va pes ace a 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, excee oie ae oa 809,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLisHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire axd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
FIRST SALE of 


—= STOCK. 
| presen OR RCNGE 
anc 
ENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE, 
at 


IINEN to 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT, 
DURING APRIL. 
The Articles include: 

Fenders, Stoves, Chimneypieces, Lamps, Gasaliers, 
Coal Boxes and Scoops, Candelabra, Clocks, Bedsteads, 
Cabinet and General House Furniture, Dining-room 
Furniture, Drawing-room Furniture, Glas, and Elec- 
tro-silver Plate. 

China Dinner and Deszert Services. 

Five o’clock Tea Sets, &c. Porceiain Toilet Sets. 

A variety of other articles in the Furnishing 
Department will be offered at similar rates of recuc- 
tion. : 


n 
barre S. BURTON, 
88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 
1 to 4 Newman Street, London, W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CU., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








BONUS RESULTS. 


ONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office—66 and 67 CorwHiLt, Lonvon, E.C. 


BONUSES on POLICIES, 
FIVE YEARS’ DURATION. 

Age, 30, equivalent to 245 per cent. of the Annual 
Premium, and to 49 per cent. of the Premiums received 
during the Quinquennium, 

TEN YEARS’ DURAT:ON. 

Age, 40, equivalent to 267 per cent. of the Aunnal 
Premium, and to 54 per cent. of the Premiums received 
during the Quinquennium. 

New Business for 1882:—1,350 Policies, assuring 
£533,210. W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager. 
INHE FIRE INSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
Head Office—66 and 67 CornHILL, Lonpoy, E.C. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT. 











Net Premiums fur 1993 .............ccce ccsccoceesce £224,472 
Losses paid and ontst@hnding ...........0....0006 144,422 
Total Fands in hand after Payment of Divi- 

WIN a dcvcncsdudscaissisgrascies £283,572 
Capital uncalled , Of 


804 
Total Security offered by the Association...... 1,083,572 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 

b Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Veve Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Establishei 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


A CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Avainst by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,900,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
Moperate PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 
£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—6+4 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphict, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


[XVesruent ASSURANCE. 


Poliev-holders of the LIFE ASSOCIATION of 
SCOTLAND in Class B obtain all the Advantages 
of an ordinary Life Assurance, combined with 
a most Profitable Investment. 

Claims Paid and Bonuses, upwards of Four Millions. 
*,* IMMEDIATE ASSURERS 
Will secure a Year's Bonus more than Later Entrants. 














Loxpoxn—5 LOMBARD ST., and 123 PALL MALL. 
EpinsurGH—82 PRINCES STREET. 


{HIPPING INVESTMENT. — 
s Limited L’‘ability.—Some £10 Share, at par, 
in a new Cargo Steamer, under experienced manage- 
ment, can b2 obtained by prompt application. Divi- 
dends at the rate of 17 to 20 per cent. per annum 
have, duing several years past, been paid to share- 
ho'ders in similar steamers under the same 
managers, who are now increasing their fleet. Every 
facility given to intending investors for thoreuga 
investigation and enquiry.—Address, STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, care of Messrs. Deacon, 154 Leadenhall 
Street, London, 


‘UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 

Estabhished 1937. 

Paid-up Capital ... iat «+ £1,500,000 

Reserve Fund an eve ae £880,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbu'ry, London, E.0, 
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° sy cue THE POPULAR NEW NOVEL AT ALL 
KINAHAN’S Gold — Faris Exhibition, 1878. THE LIBRARIES, 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” AN APRIL DAY. 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. By PHILIPPA PRITTIE JEPHSON, 


WHISKY. 








DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRINS.’. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 





COCKS’ 
ORIGINAL 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 





whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 





SAUCE. See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 
SEDDON & WIER’S!| PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
TEAS. oF THE 

’ CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
S EDD O N & wi E R S PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
TEAS. 1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
ER’? ‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
SEDDO a WIER’S AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


Prices Is to 2s 6d per Ilb., carriage paid, 
Samples, Price List, &c., free. 


SEDDON and WIE, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
immediately. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 











STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 








OUPS, ean ee PROVISIONS 
ani 





ee MEATS. Also, 





ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





é eee SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





~ eens for INVALIDS. 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
WwW. E.C., LONDON. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—Sudcen changes of temperature 
sorely try all persons prone to rheumatism, sciatica, 
tic douloureux, and many similar maladies, scarcely 
less painful, though of shorter duration. On the first 
attack of stiffness or suffering in any muscle, joint, 
or nerve, recourse should immediately he lad to 
fomenting the scat of disease with hot brine and 
rubbing in this remarkable Ointment, which will 

th i of the part, snbdue inflamma- 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





e 

tion, and reduce the swelling. The Pills, simul- 
taneously taken, will rectify constitutional disturb- 
ances and renew the strength. No remedy heretofore 
discovered has proved so effective as the Ointment 
and Pills for removing gouty, rheumatic, and scrofu- 
lous gttacks, which afflict all ages, and are commonly 
called hereditary, 





Author of ** Lord Farleigh,” &c. 2 vols. 


one This graceful story.’’—Atheneum. 

‘* The story in itself is very real, full of true pathos, 
and not devoid of power......It is graceful and charm- 
ing from first to last.”’"—Morning Post. 

OF cats Is a pretty love-tale, rather sketchily written, 
but showing promise of good work to come from the 
same pen...... It is altogether a pleasant story, pleas-. 
antly told, and worth spending an idle half-hour 
over.” —Whitehall Review. 

BP Sarat It is charmingly and freshly told, the language 
is easy and refined......there is a nafural and pictorial 
grace about the book.’”’—St. Stephen's Review. 

Pre acend The book is never dull......The tone of the 
story is wholesome, unaffected, and pleasant through- 
out.”’—John Bull. 

** Miss Jephson displays in her pleasant story a gift 
for word-painting that will assuredly bring whine. 
fame to this clever lady. Her descriptive powers give 
unmistakeable evidence of cultivation, as does also 
the admirable ability with which some of the charac- 
ters are drawn......This novel w'll be found attractive 
and full of romaace.’’—Public Opinion. 


F. V. WHITE and CO,, 
31 SCUTHAMPTUN STREET, STRAND. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL, 
THE LIBRARIES. 


In the FLOWER of her YOUTH. By 


MaBeEt COLiins, Author of “ Too Red a Dawn,’’ 
** An Innocent Sinner,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


MONCRIEFFE’S SECOND WIFE.. 
By Loto, Author of ‘fA Cruel Secret,’ ‘* Was 
Hers the Fault,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISS STANDISH. By Miss A. 





Bewicke, Author of ‘‘ Onwards, but Whither? ’’” 


&c. 3 vols, 


FRANK AYRTON. By Mrs. J. M. 


M. Hewett. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By 


Mrs, ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of ‘‘ Guardian: 
and Louver,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The ROOT of ALL EVIL. By Florence 
Marryat, Author of “ Phyllida,” &. Crows 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 








J ust published, 1s. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH. 
By EDWIN DE LISLE. 


‘Mr, Edwin de Lisle has written a little bro hure, 
published at 1s by Messr:. W. H. Allen and Co., on 
this subject, which is well worthy of perusal. He’ 
sums up his arguments briefly and pointedly as 
follows :—‘ Tv abolish the Oath is to divorce religion 
from morality ; to divorce religion from moral ty is’ 
to sap the foundations of society; to sap the founda. 
tions of society is to prepare the downfall of England.’ 
In view of the Atheist Relief Bi!l wh ch the Govern- 
ment wi] shortly endeavour to fo:ce through Parlia- 
ment, it is clearly the duty of all who take an 
intelligent interest in the welfare of the’r country to 
look the Oath question fairly in the face. A perusal 
of Mr. de Lisle’s ab'e and closely-reasoned pampalet 
will do much to render this task easy of accomplish- 
ment, and also to create a sound opinion on one of 
the most important subjects of the day.’”’—Morning 
Fost. 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place.. 





_ AND ye yea. 


— AND eee | Netieemee 


_ AND SS ie ee 





Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney,. 
Melbouin-, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“*A most delicions and valuable: 
article.’’—Standard, 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure.”"—W. W. Stoddart, 

F.1.C., F.C.S., Bits Analyst, Bristol. 

SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


FRY’S 





COCOA 
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HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for MAY. 
Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 

FExisan’s Mantie. April 19, 1883. By Lord Randolph 
S. Church'll, M.P. 

CARLYLE IN focIETY AND AT Home, By G. &. 
Venables, Q.C. 

Nitro GLyckRINE AND DyNaMITE. By Colonel Vv. D. 
Majendie, C.B., H.M.’s Inspector of Explosives. 

Henry J. StePHen SmitH. By J. W. L. Glaisher, 
F 


A TOLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SouL. By 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

RFFoRM OF LocaL GOVERNMENT IN CounTIFs. By 
the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, Warden of Merton 
Colleze, Oxford. 

A Pura For A Britisa ScHoon at ATHENS. By 
Professor R, C. Jebb. 

THE PourricaL ConpITION oF Italy. By the 
Marquis N: bile V.telleschi. 

Joun KicwarD GREEN. By Philip Lyttelton Gell. 

EnGLanp’s Duty 1n E@yrt. 

HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. : 

CHAPMAN and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
C. 





Monthly, price Haif-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For MAY. 
Mrs, CaRLYLE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tue LusINEss OF THE House oF Commons. By the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M P. 

Tue OxFroRD MOVEMENT OF 1833. By William Palmer. 
RapiaTIon. By Professor Tyndall. 

CarroO: THE OLD IN THE NEw. By Dr. Georg Ehers. 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNBELIEF. By Vernon Lee. 
Fist. By the Hon. Sir Arthur H. Gordon, G.C.M.G. 
Joun RICHARD GREEN. By the Rev, H. R. Haweis, 


Fenranism, By F.H, O'Donrell, M.P. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 7, MAY. 


Cox TENTS. J 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chaps. 27- 
30. 








Cuartrs Dickens aS A Dramatic Critic. By 
Dutton Cook. 

BaLtapE or “His Youna Lapy.” By J. B. B. 
Nichols. 

Human REsemMBiances TO Lower Lire. By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.¥. 

NATURALNESS. By Jame? Payn. 

AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF SOME BRITISH SONG 
Birps. By John B rroughs. 

In THE FLoops. By J. W. Mackail. 

‘THE TREASURE OF FRANCHARD. By R. L. Stevensen. 
(Concluded. ) 

Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1883. No. DCCCXI. Price 23 6d, 
ConTENTS, 

Tue Mitzionarre. Part II. 

Mrs. CarLyLe’s LETTERS. 

‘* UNFATHOMED MYSTERIES.” 

Tue Lapies Linpores. (Conclusion.) 

Tue State OF EvROPE: THE NEW TREATIES AND 
THE Last CaLm. 

Curiosities oF Poxitics.—Our Inexpiable Wrong 
towards Ireland—Our Fashion of Penitential 
Psalmody—Gleanings from Guy. 

Recent German Novers—“ Nur e'n Wort ”’—“ Die 
Mihle im  Wisperthal ’—“ Felicitas ’—‘‘ Ihr 
Einziger Bruder.” 

May-pay Po.irics. 

Wii11aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 

“What is the Tory Party, unless it represents 

National feeling ?”’—Lord Beaconsfield. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 








MAY. 23 64. 
ConTENTS. 
1. THe Prime MrnistEr’s DiremMa. By Alfred 
Austin. 
2. LisERTY AND Socratism. By the Earl of Pem- 
broke. 


8. GAFFER HopGeE: HIs THOWTS. 
4, Lire aND WORK IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
J. H. Rankin, D.D. 
5. On THE LITERARY ADVANTAGES OF GRUB STREET. 
By Thomas Tantivy. 
6. THE SOURCES OF THE NAMES AND CHARACTERS IN 
“‘Tue VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” By Edward 


ord. 

7. Mu-1crpaL History oF Lonpon. By M. E. 
Harknes:. 

8 Srr Francis Drake: Some Points 1n HIS CHaR- 
ACTER AND CAREER. By Walter Herries 
Pollock. 

9, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REFORM OF OrR YEOMANRY 
Cavatry. By W. A. B:illie-Hamilton. 

10. Tue BripGE: A FaBLE. By the Ear! of Lytton. 

11. THe INCIDENCE AND ADVINISTRATION OF LoOcAL 
Taxus. By Albert Pell, M.P. 

12. CuassicaL ARCHEOLOGY. By C. T. Newton, C.B. 

13, CURRENT POLITICS. 


_Lond.n: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


HE VOICE of INDIA, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Published in Bombay. 

Gives a carefully-selected Compendium of all that 
is most valuable in the Native Journa's throughout 
India, thereby bringing before the British Public the 
real thoughts and true wistes of the Indian Peoples. 

£1 per anrum, post paid. , 
Lonpon AGENcy—26 CHARING CROSS. 
fend for Specimen Copy. 








ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 
283, for MAY, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


THE Wizarp's Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 19-21. 
UnwriTTEN H story. By Prof. Huxley, F.R.S., &c. 
A NATURALIST’S PARADISE. 
Tue Scotch UNIVERSITIES PILL. 
Jack, LL.D. 
Joun RicHarD GreEN: IN Memoriam. By James 
Brsce, M.P. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
MacmILLAN and Co., London. 


inne QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 310, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS, 

Lorp LAWRENCE, 

MEXICco. 

Tue EnGttsH STAGE. 

James NASMYTH. ~ 

ILLustRious MoTHERS. 

THE FrencH REPUBLIC. 

EXPLosiveEs. 

. THE MINT AND THE GOLD COINAGE. 

THE TRANSVAAL. 

. PROSPECTS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Price 1s, Monthly ; per Annum, 12s, post free. 
T H E BEPOSIETO &. 
Edited by Samuet Cox, D.D. 

ConTENTS For MAY. 

By R. W. Dale, D.D., 


By Professor 





SONS OUR tor 


_ 





7 JAMES ON TEMPTATION, 
WESTCOTT AND Hort’s GREEK TESTAMENT AS A 
CoMMENTARY. By Edgar C. 8. G’bson, M.A. 


BaLaaM: AN Exposirion AND A Srupy. By the 
Editor, 
THE EXeGESIS OF THE SCHOOLMEN. By Canon 


Farrar, D.D, F.R.S. 
ScripTuRE STUDIES OF THE HeEaveNLy Strate. By 
George Matheson, D.D. 
TExTuAL CRITICISM ILLUSTRATED FROM THE PRINTING 
OrFIceE. By A fred Watts. 
a Puitiprians I., 22, By R. F. Weymouth, 
h.D. 


BrieF Notices. 
London: Hopper and £TouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


See rt of EDUCATION. 
ConTENTs OF No. 166, ror MAY. 

1, FROEBEL AND PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
Shirreff. 

2. LeTTER FROM ROME. 

3. Vere Novo. By Annie Matheson, 

+. EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

5. FLORIMEL: a Fragment. (Conclusion.) 

6. Reviews : Monro’s Homeric Grammar ; Abbott’s 
Hints on Home Teaching; Rawlinson’s Religions 
of the Ancient World; Phillipp’s Lectures on 
Evidences of Revelation, &c. 

7. CORRESPONDENCE: Miss Beale on Canon Farrar’s 
Lecture, ‘‘ Geology v. Botany ;’’ Public Schools 
Primer. 

8. OxForD LocaLs AND UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA, EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

9. Prize TRANSLATIONS. 

10. OccastonaL Notes: Schools and Universities, 
Scotland and Ireland. 
Price 6d; per post, 7d. 
96 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


The NEW HEALTH JOURNAL. 

Every Friday, price 2d; post-free, 24d. 
EALTH.—A Werxkty JouRNAL OF 
DoMESTIC AND SANITARY SCIENCE. Edited by Dr. 

ANDREW WILSON.—Popularly Written, Interest- 
ing, Instructive, and Useful to all Classes, Contexts, 
No. 3, April 27:—Notes by the Way; Headaches: 





By Emily 





Now ready, price 7d, Part III. of 
8’s 


LETT 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE; 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF DOMESTIC 
REQUIREMENTS. 
ContTENTs OF Part III. 

THE SQvuire’s GRAND-DAUGHTERS. By Rosa Mul- 
holland. 

THe WorkKROOM, THE BovporR, AND FASHIONS OF 
THE MonTtH. By Elise Oliff. 

— Work: the Daughter at Home. By Miss C. 

ors. 

Tue Dry1nG-room: Our Housekeeping and Bill of 
Fare. By A. G. Payne, Author of ‘‘ Common-sense 
Cookery.” 

AT THE Prano: Orchestral March. 

Toe Nursery: Household Object Lessons. By 
Annie B—. Kinder-girten Amusements. By 
Ellen Maryon. 

Tue Kitcnen: Mechanical Aids to Cooking. By J. 
C. Buckmaster. 

Tue Home Farm: Poultry, their Breeding, &. By 
Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N 

Inpoors AND OuT: Open-air Exercises. By Thomas 

rcher, 

ee Law. By Robert J. Griffiths, M.A., 

THE GARDEN: a Calendar of Work to be Done. By 
William Ear'ey. 

Tue Epiror’s Stupr: Reviews, &c. 

Samp!e Part, post-free, 8 stamps. 
LETTS, SON, and CO., L1., London Bridge, E.C. 
Aud of all Bo ksellers an { Stationers. 


“ First of its k'nd.”’—Times, 

‘A marvel among m1gazines.””—Standard. 

** As readable as ever.’’—Duily Telegraph. 

‘For some time, indeed, the artistic and literary 
contents have been on an ascending scale of excel- 
lence.”’—Scotsman. 

fixpence, M nthly, beautifully Illustrated, 


OOD WORDS, Edited by Donatp 


Macteop, D.D., one of her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
ConTENTS FOR MAY. 
ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. Chaps. 16.-18. 
By WaLTER BFSsant, 
Author of “‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet,” &. 
THE CENTRAL-ASIAN DESERT. 
By Pr fessor ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
THE GREEN CORY. f 
By RicHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” &.. 
PROGRESS and POVERTY. 
By the Rev. CHARLES W. Stusss, M.A., 
Author of “‘ Village Politics,’ &. 
SENT BACK by the ANGELS. 
A Ballad. By FrepErick LANGBRIDGE. 
ALL ABOUT RICE. 
By ALEXANDER H. Japp, LL.D. 
ELECTRICITY in OUR HOMES, 
By J. Munro, C.E. 
PEARLA. Chaps. 14-16. 
By M. BetHam-Epwarbs, 
Author of ** Dr. Jacob,” “ Kitty,” &e. 
THE ORDER of REVELATION in ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES. 
By Canon Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College. London. 
THE PARIS OUVRIER. II. At Work. 
By oe Heatu, Authcr of “ Edgar Quinet,’” 
Ce 
MRS. CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 
By Joun SxKeton, LL.D. ( Surrter’’). 


&e., &e. 

With Twenty-four Illustrations by H. Furniss, David- 
son Knowles, S. Reid, A. Davidson, and others. 
IsBisTER and Co , Limited, 

56 Ludgate Hill, London, 2.0, 








their Causes and Treatment, by J. Maxwell Ross, 
A., M.B.; The Germ Theory of Disease; The Skin 
in_ Relation to Health, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
F.R.S.E., &c. ; The Body under the Microscope, by A. 
J. Manson; What to do when Fever invades the 
House, by a Hospital Physician; Defective Drains, 
Bad Water an‘ Disease, by a Medical Officer of Health; 
Reformed Amusements, by Caroline A. Martineau; 
Jottings from the Journals; Our Bookshelf; Our 
Letter-box, &c. Ordereof all Booksellers and News- 
agents, or of the Publishers, Messrs. Wyman and 
Sons. Yearly, post-free, 103 10d; ha!f-yearly, 53 5d. 
Offices, 74-76 (treat Queen Street, London, W.C. 


Next week, Part I., demy 4to, stiff coves, price 15s. 
OSPITAL CONSTRUCTION and 
MANAGEMENT. By Dr. F. J. Movart, Local 
Government Board Inspector; and H. Saxon SNELL, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
A systematic work on the Arrangement, Manage- 
ment, and Construction of Hospitals, and the Organisa- 
tion of Medical Relief in the Metropolis. Illustrated 
with a large Map and upwards of 50 Lithographic 
Plates (besides numerous woodcuts) of the principal 
Pavilion Hospitals of the World, many of which have 
never before been published in this country. 
To be completed in Two Parts, 
J. and A. CuurcniL1, 11 New Burlington Street. 








Complete, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, with a Map, 30s, 
ees from the SILVER-LAND ; 
or, the Experiences of a Young Naturalist in 
the Argentine Republic. By ErNEsT WILLIAM WHITE, 
F.Z.8. Vol. If. 
JOHN Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, pr ce 23 6d. 
sl ahi DEMOCRACY : a Poem. 


JoHN HEeywoon, Ridgefield, Manchester, and Pater- 

noster Buildings, London, 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
D—§; WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 

. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 











HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Sixpence Monthly. Splendidly Illustrated. 
““We know of no magazine especia!ly meant for: 
Sunday reading so good as this.” —Spectator. 
** The illustrations are admirably artistic,””—Times.. 


ConTENTS FoR MAY, 


HOW IT ALL CAME ROUND. 

By L. T. MEADE, 

Author of ‘* Mother Herring's Chicken,” &c. 

The VISION and the VOICE of GOD, 

By the late Tuomas Jones. 
SUNDAY-MORNING MARKETS in LONDON. 

By G. Hotp'+ Nn PIKE. 
PENNY NEWSPAPERS. 

By Professor W. G. Biarxre, D.D., LL.D. 
MICHELANGELO. By EuizaBetH Hart, 
A SPRING DAY WALK. 

By the Author of ‘‘ Plant Life.’’ 
WHEN the SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD. 

A Story of Sea Folks. By Junia Sutter. 
A RIDE TO BETHLEHEM. By Jessie Carr, 
SPOILT GUY. By Darter Date. 
A NEGRO BAPTISM in VIRGINIA. 

By C. St. Joun BEAUCEERK. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS with the CHILDREN, 

By the Rev. Bensamin WavuGu. 

&c., &., &. 
Splendidly Illustrated by Doré, Christie, Boot, &c. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 
56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





NOTICE. 
FURTHER COPIES of 


« ERRY ENGLAND?” 

will be ready as rapidly as the Etching of 
LORD BEACONSFIELD can be printed from the 
Original Copper Plate. 

The whole of the First Edition of Five Thou-and. 
Copies has been exhausted within the first two days: 
of publication. 

“ The price of the new magazine is one shilling, but 
we would gladly have given half a guinea for the 
etching alone.’”’—Weekly paper. 


44 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW EDITION OF PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S WORK ON SOUND. 


S O U N dD. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, DCL, LL.D, FRS., &e, 
Professor cf Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. 





Fiurth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS MARY ROBINSON. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 123. 


A R DE N: a Novel. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





A. H. HAIG.—An Etching of “‘AN OLD HANSE 
TOWN,” by Axex Herman Hate, is the Frontispiece to The ART 
JOURNAL, for MAY, price 2s 6d. This Etching is one of the finest Mr. Haig 
has done. 


J. J. LEFEBVRE—A Line Engraving by A. 
LAMOTTE appears in The ART JOURNAL, for MAY (price 2s 6d), entitled, 
“The YOUNG BRIDE.” 


W. COLLINS, R.A.—A Beautiful Fac-simile of 
a Drawing by W. Cottns from the National Collection at the British Museum, 
called, “A KENTISH RAT-CATCHER,” appears in The MAY ART 
JOURNAL, price 2s 6d. 


ART JOURNAL, FOR MAY 


(Price 2s Gd), contains an ETCHING by A. H. HAIG, of “An Old Hanse 
Town ;” a LINE ENGRAVING of “ The Young Bride,” after Lefebvre; and a 
FAC-SIMILE of a Drawing, “A Kentish Rat-catcher, by W. Collins, R.A. 
There are also a number of splendidly illustrated Articles, among which are 
“Venice, as Painted by the Moderns,” “The Backwaters of the Thames,” the 
Year's Advance in Art, Manufactures, Textiles, Lace, Tapestry, Stuffs, and an 
Illustrated Supplement, with a Paper on the International Exhibition at Rome. 


SUPPLEMENT.—The Supplement to The ART JOURNAL, for MAY (price 2s 6d), 
is an Article on “The International Exhibition of Fine Arts at Rome,” 
illustrated with Four Large Engravings. 





THE 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT — 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
ypriced substitutes being in the market, with 
aisleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open th; bottle, 
-dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





DR. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A .HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room., 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 8 VOLS. 


Her Sailor Love. By Mrs. 


Macquoip, Author of “‘ Patty,” &c. 


Mongrels. By T. Wilton. 
What Hast Thou Done? By J. 


FitzGgERALD Mo .toy, Author of “ Court Life 
below Stairs,” &, 


Woodroffe. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 


Cheap Edition of The Brandreths, 


By the Right Hon. A, J. B. Beresrorp-Hore, 
M.P. 1 vol., 6s. 


' HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Mr. JEAFFRESON’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 2 vols., 303. 
THE REAL LORD BYRON. 
New Views of the Poet’s Life, 
By Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, 
Author of “A Book About Doctors,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


A BOLD NOVEL. See the “Story of 
To-day,” in No. 1 of TO-DAY, now ready, price 1s. 


The FAMOUS TEXT-BOOK of 
SOCIALISM. See ‘‘Capita',’”? by Karz Marx, 
in No. 1 of TO-DAY. 


The CONSERVATIVE OFFER to 
HOME-RULERS. See “ Home-rule,’’ in No. 1 
of TO-DAY. 





To be had of all Booksellers; at all Railway Book- 
stalls; and of the BRITISH PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 45 Great Marlborough 
Street, London, W. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


CROMWELL IN IRELAND. 
A HISTORY of 
CROMWELL’S IRISH CAMPAIGN. 
By the Rev. DENIS MURPHY, S.J. 

With May, Plans, and Illustrations. 


M. H. GILL and SON, 50 Upper Sackville Street, 
Dublin. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


MR. HERBERT 
WORKS. 
HE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Fourth Edition. 16s. 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s. 

gow of PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition. 
vols., 363. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. 2ls, 

CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7s. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 12s, 
The DATA of ETHICS. 8s. 


OTHER WORKS. 
~ STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 


10s 6d. 
EDUCATION. 63. 
— The Same. Cheap Edition. 2s 6d, 
ESSAYS. 2vols. New Edition shortly. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 
Also Mr. SPENCER’S 
ESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Com- 
piled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr. 
Scuerric, and Mr. Coiuer. Folio boards. 1. 
English, 183.—2. Ancient American Races, 16s. 
3. Lowest Races, Negritos, Polynesians, 183.— 4. 
African Races, 163.—5. Asiate Races, 183.—6. 
Awmerican Races, 18s.—7. Hebrews and Phosvicians, 
2is.—8. French Civilisation, 30s. 
A Detailed List of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be had on 
application. 
Wittrams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





SPENCER’S 


16s. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
ANDBOOK of PALI. Being an 
Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and a 
Glossary. By Dr. O. FRANKFURTER. 
Wituiams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


_ Street, Edinburgh. 





HE PRINCES’ HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—See the BUILDER (4d, by 
post 44d). for View. Also Cloisters, St. Jerome, Belem ; 
the Kahlenberg Monument, and Lay, for an 
Academy of Music; Egyp:ian Art; First Principles ; 
London and Paris Markeis; Wren and his Works ; 
Architecture among the Poets$ Full Report, Art 
Union of London, &e,—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 
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MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
This day is published. 


The LADIES LINDORES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 61, 


This day is published. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. By John 


Srvart Buack1£, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Feap. 8vo, gilt cloth, 63. 


This Cay is published. 


LIFE ASI HAVE FOUNDIT. By General 


De Arnsxie, Post 8vo, 123 6d. 


This cay is published. 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. With an 


Introduction by L. B. WaLrorp, Autbor of ‘Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life,” 
“ Pauline,” and ‘‘ Cousins.”” Crown 8yo. 


This day is published. 


My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. A 


Gossip, with No Plot in Particular. By ‘A Pirarn Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
25s 6d. 

«A most readable and delightful story of every-day life.’”—Whitehall Review. 

*‘Thoroughly sparkling and lively...... In short, all drawing-room cynics will 
find this plotless novel a book after their own hearts.”’—Graphic. 

“‘ This extremely clever book...... Remarkable for its descriptions of character, 
its pictures of society, its bright satire, and the thorough heaithiness of its tone.’ 
—St. Jumes’s Gazette, 

“ Imagination, wit, and the power of mental analysis have all contr:buted to 

make ‘A Plain Woman’s’ story a remarkable kook.’’—Scotsman. 


This day is published. 


KING CAPITAL. A Tale of Provincial 


Ambition, By Witt1am Sure. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s, 


**The merits of Mr. Sime’s bcok lie so much in the style of hismarration an? 
the many little touches of description in it, that complete justice co Id omy be 
done to it by a great deal of quotation.” —Atheneum, 


This day is published. 


The STOCK-OWNER’S GUIDE. A Handy 


Medical Treatize for Every Man who Owns an Ox or Cow. By GEORGE 
8. Heattey, M.R.C.V.S., Author of the ‘‘ Horse-owner’s Safeguard.” 
Crown 8yvo, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. Reynolds 


Hore. WithaColovred Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs, Franckuin. Seventh 
Edition, Revised, 73 6d. 


** His work may now be consivered the most complete guide to this interesting 
branch of floricultural art,’’—Suturday Review. 

** At once charming and instructive......The practical questions of posit’on, soil, 
manure, and selection are carefully aud exhaustively treated.’’—Standard. 

“It is the prodnetion of a man who boasts of thirty ‘all England’ cups, whese 
roses are always looked for anxious'y at flower-shows, who took the lion’s share 
in originating the first rose-show pur et simple, whose assistance as judge or 
amicus curie is always courted at such exhibitions. Such a man ‘ ought to have 
something to say worth hearing to those who love ihe Rose,’ and he has said it.”’ 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT-CULTURE under 


GLASs. By bavip Tuomson, Garcener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 
K.G., at Dramlaurig. Second Edit’on, Revised and Enlarged, Illustrated 
with numervus Engravings. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


being practical D'rections for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-gardens, all the year round. Embracing all Classes of 
Gardens, from the Largest to the Smallest. With Engraved and Coloured 
Plans, illustrative of the Various §8)stems of Grouping ia Beds and Borders. 
By the Same. A New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
In royal 8vo. pp. 730, price 10s, ha'f-bound. 
EAR BOOKS of the REIGN of KING EDWARD the 
THIRD, YEAHS XI. and XiI. Edited and Translated by A. J. Horwoon, of 
the Middle Temple. Barrister-at-Law ; with Preface and Index by L. O. Prue, M.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Birrister-at-Law Publ shed bythe Auth rity of the Lords Com- 
missioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction cf the Master of the Rolls, 
The volumes known as the Year Books contain reports in Norman-French of 
cases argued and decided in the Coarts of Common Law. They may be considered 
to a great extent as the Ler non scripta of England, and have been held in tke 
highest veneration by the ancient sages of the Law, and were received by them as 
the repositories of the fir-t recorded judzments and dicta of the great Jegal 
luminaries of past ages. They are also worthy of the attention of the general 
reade-, on account of the historical information and the notices of public and 
private persons wh ch they contain, ss well as the light which they throw on 
ancient manners and custom:. The present volume contains reports of the 
whole of tie cleventh year and of three terms of the twelfth year of the reign of 
Edward III. 
London: Lonemansand Co., and Trusntrand Co, Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: MacmIntan and Co, Ednburgh: A. and C, Brack, and Doveras 
and Foutrs. Dublin: A. THom and C», 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
P. ice 2s 61 earch, 
N BP ITN G@ 


© A S E 8S for B I 
Price 2: 6d each. 

May be had by order through any Buok-eller or Nowsagent, or at the Office, 

1 Wellington Street, Stran?, W.U. 








GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


With a New Supplement bringing the Work do+n to 1882, Post S8yo, 153 
Fupplement, separate, 33 61. 


: ’ 

THOMPSON COOPER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing Concise Notices (upwards of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and more particularly of Distinguished Natives of Great. 
Britain and Ireland. L’rospectuses, with a specimen page, sent post free om 
application. 

“The mass of information which it conta‘ns, especially »s regards a number of 
authors more or les obscure, is simply astonishing.’’—Spectator, 

“ Mr. Coo, er takes credit to himself, aud is, we think, justified in doing so, for 
the great care bestowed upon the work to insure accuracy as to facts and dates > 
and he is right perhaps in saying that his dictionary is the most comprehensive 
work of its kind in the English language.”—Puil Mull Guzette, 





Now ready, Vol. II., demy 8vo, 153. 


GRIMM’S (JACOB) THUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. 


Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and App-ndix, by James: 
STEPUEN STALLYBRASS, Vol. I., 153, (Vol. LIT. in the press, 


Vol. I., demy 870, 12s Gd. 
RETROSPECTIONS, SOCIAL and ARCHZOLOGICAL. 


By C. Roacn Sm1ru. 
In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3: 61. 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE (to WICLIF). By 


BeERNuARD TEN Brink. Translated into English by Horace M. KENNEDY. 
ew Addition to Bohn’s Classical Library, 5: 


N 3. 
BENTLEY’S DISSERTATIONS upon the EPISTLES of 
PHALARIS, THEMISTOCLES, SOCRATES, EURIPIDES, and the FABLES. 
ef ASOP. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by th: late Professor 
W. Waener, Ph.D. 
N.w Edition, Revised, crown 8yvo, 73 61 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse by C. S. 
CaLvERLEY, M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


LECTURES on the CUMULATIVE EVIDENCES of 
DIVINE REVELATION. Addressed to Teachers engazed in the Higher 
Education of Girls, and to other Thoughtful and Calti-ated Women. By 

, “ F. Marcu a - , - 

‘We recommend the rougly, not only to thsse for wh h 
specially designs it, but for all those who have to c-.inbat intelectual posh ww 
and above all, to the young clergy, that they mav learn what kind of preparation 
they must make, if they are to be listened t> and respected as teachers by the 
educated women in their congregations.””—Literary Churchman, April 13th, 1883. 

[Cambrigzge: DercHton, BELL, and Co.] 


_ In Monthly Parts, price 2s 61 e1ch, 

EGMILIES, ANCIENT and MODERN. By Rev. G. J. 
Davies, Author of ‘‘ Paj;ers on Preaching,” &c. A Selection fom the 
Writings of the Great Sermon-writers of the Past, chiefly between 1800 and 
1840, with Short Memoirs and Es:ays on their Characteristics and Speciak 
Excellencies. 

No. 1. SERMONS on SPECIAL OCCASIONS, Original, Selected, and 
Adapted, on the following Subjects :—Sunday-schools—Church Restoration— 
Benefit Clubs—Missions—Hospital Sunday— Funeral — Harvest Thanks- 
giving—Assizes—Holy Communion. (Twenty Sermons.) | Ready, 

No. 2. SERMONS of the late Rev. CHARLES WOLFE, 1791-1823, Author 
of the ‘‘ Ole on the Burial of Sir John Moore,” with Memoir and Es:ay. 

(Others in preparation.) (Immediately. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, wide feap. 8vo, 6s. 


PAPERS on PREACHING. By the Rev. G. J. Davies, 
Rector of Eldor, Hants. 
**A perfect museum of valuable observations and illustrations. It ought to be 
studied by every clergyman who desires to make the most of what is certainly one 
of the most effectual means of usefulness that lie within his reach.”—Spectator. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to the late ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
With a PREFACE by the Right Hon. the EARL NELSON. 
MISSION-ROOM ADDRESSES. By Charles Mackeson, 

Reader in the Parish of St. Saviour, South Hampstead, Editor of the ‘‘ Guide 
to the Churches of London,” the ‘‘ Church Congress Hand-book,”’ ** Low's 
Hand-book to the Charities of Lendon,”’ &. Prive 1s; in cloth, ls 6d. 
“Thee Addresses have been highly pra‘sed in various quarters, and they de- 
serve every word that has been said in their favour...... short, pitby, and to the 
poiut ; based upon the lines of true Church teaching, without any minimising or 
watering down. Like many of the be-t French preachers, Mr. Mackeson uses. 
classical stwries freely and apt'y...... Young preache:s would do weil to procure 
and study the-e excellent sermons.”—Church Times, 


Crown 8vo, with Two Maps. 7: 61. 

The GOSPEL of St. MATTHEW. With Notes, Critical 
and Pract‘cal. By the Rev. M. F. SapLer, Author of ‘‘Church Doctrine— 
Bible Truth.” 

Popular in the best sense, learned without pedantry, orthodox without stiff- 
ness, und readable without shallowness of thought.”’—Literary Churchman, 

“Throughout the whole of its pages, the sime evidence of scholarship an@ 
critical acumen which distinguishes all the author’s work is apparent ; while the 
faculty of conveying such knowledge to the minds of the least lea ned in a simple 
and forcible manner is abundantly preserved, and will procure for this work the 
position of one of the best of popular c.mmentaries.”"—Church Times, 








BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. 


New Edi'ion, with Revised Supplement, post 8vo, 73 61; Supplement sold 


separately, 1s 6d. 

JOHNSON’S GARDENERS’ DICTIONARY. Enumerating 
the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetab'es desirable for the Garden, and Explainin 
the Te:ms and Operations employed in their Cultivation, wit a Revise 
Supplement, ineluding all the New Plants and Varicties to the Year 1881. By 
N. E. Brown, of the Royal H:rbariam, Kew. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Containing a Descrip- 
tion and Life-sized Coloured Drawing of Every British Plaut. Edited by T. 
Boswe.t, LL.D., F.L.S. With Popular Descriptions by Mrs. Lankester. 
11 vols., £22 8s, in cloth ; or in 83 Parts, 5;each. Lists giving the contents of 
each voluiwe sent post free on application. 

Vol. XIL., containing the Cryptogamoas Piants ax. an Index tothe whole work, 
isin the press. Part {. will be published next month, price 5s, 
r Third Edition, larze post 8v.., 73 6d. 

RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, and HOW 
to DISTINGUISH THEM. By Marearet Pius, Author of “ Flowerless 
Plants,” “‘ B.itish Grasses,” &. With 96 Coloured Figures and numerous 
Cats. 

Second Edition, feap. Svo, limp cover, 4s 6d. 
The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. By W. R. Hayward. 


Containing te Botanical Name, C »mmon Name, Soil and Situation, Growth, 
and Time of Fiowering of Every Plant, arranged under its own Order. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 


CO.’s PUBLICATIONS. 





—DAILY NEWS. 


“MUCH MORE INTERESTING THAN T THE BEST SENSATIONAL NOVEL” 


Just sinieahadl we 


UNDERGROU 


crown 8vo, 63. 


N D RUSSIA. 


Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from Life. 


By STEPNIAK, formerly Editor of 


Zemlia + Volia (Land and Liberty). 


With a Preface by PETER LAVROFF. Trans'‘ated from the Italian. 


“The book is as yet unique in literature; it is a priceless contribution to our 
know'edge of Russian thonght and feeling ; as a true and faithful reflection of 
certain aspects of, perhaps. the most tremendous political movement in history, 
i: seema destined to become a standard work.’’—A'heneum, April 7th. 

“‘ This brilliant little book may fairly Le described as unique in literature...... 
The writer is a practical Nihilist, and he te Is us as much of practical Nibilism 


as he thins it is necessary for usto know. The result is a book that can hardly 
be too highly recommended, whether as history or as actual romanc3.’”’—Graphic. 
“The bovk helps us to realise with almost oppressive distinctness many of the 
most extraordiniry phases of revolutionary life...... It does not deal with some- 
thing that is past, but gives us a striking picture of the various types of men and 
women who are still carrying on their appalling work.’’—Pull Mall Gazette. 





In the press, 8vo. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. 


Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 





JOCOSERIA. By Roserr Brownine. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. By Joun Avpixcron Symonps, 


Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” ‘‘Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ &. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


WALKS in LONDON. By Avsustus J. C. Hane, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” ‘Cities of Northern and C:ntral Ivaly,” 

** Wanderings in Spain,’’ &c. Fifth Edition, Revised, 2 vols. crown 870, 
[Nearly ready. * 


ANNALS of the EARLY CALIPHATE. By er 
Wittram Moir, K.U.S8.1., Author of “The Life of Mahom:t,” &. Wi 
Map, 8vo, 16s. 

* To the student of the rise and fall of nations the book should be of much 
interest, not only from its clear statement of facts and excellent arrangement, 
with copious footnotes, references to anthorit'es, &c., but also from the freedom 
from bias which characterises it throughout.’ *—Deily Telegraph. 

“Sir W. Muir has written a life of Mahom :t which for picturesqueness in its 
general effect, and for care and miuuteness in details, has not, so far as we know, 
been equalled. ** Scotsman. 


CITIES of EGYPT. 


Crown 8vo, 5 
** A better aetna for the ordinary reader who wan'‘s to form a correct 
idea of ancient Egypt by reading a couple of handred page:, it would not be 


By Reornatp S1vart Pooxe. 





Possible to find.””—Athenzum. 
A book which doe. not contain a dull line from bezinning to end.”"—Acalemy, 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. By 


Avaustu3 J. C. Hare, Author of “Cities of Northern and U-ntral Italy,’’ 
** Walks in Rome,” ac. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 61. 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By BR. Bosworrn © 


SmitTH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinty Colleze, Oxford; Ass‘stant-Master at 
Harrow School; Author of *‘ Mohamme1 and Mohammedanism”’ *‘ Carthige 
and the Carthaginians,” &c. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 
2 Maps, 36s. 


LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. By Major- 


General Sir Hearsert Bensamin Epwarpes, K.C.B., K.C.S.I.; and Herman 
MERrIvALg, C.B. _— 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 


VICE VERSA: or, a Lesson to Fathers. By F. 
Anstey. Twenty-fifth Eiition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY, its 


Stru:tere and Function:. , [uustrated by Reduced Cupies of the Anth or’s 
* Paysiolozical Di:grams,” to which S:ries this is a Companion Work. De- 
sizned f »r the Use of Teachers in Svhools, and of Young Men destined for the 
Medical wer and for Popular Instruction generally. By JoHn Mar 
SHALL, F.R.S, .3., Peofessor of Surgery in Uaiversity C. lage, L Be am 3 
Surgeon to the Camera Co lege Hospit 11 ; Professor of Anatomy in the Royal 
Acidemy of Arts; and late Locturer on Anatomy ia the Sc‘ence and Art 
Dep irtment, South Kensing‘oa. Fourth Ndition, thoroughly Revised, price, 
witu smll-folio Atlas, 21s. 





NE W 


By W. E. Norris, Author of | 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
(This day. 


The BANTOFFS of CHERRYTON. A Story without 


a Villain ora Crime. By ArtHuR Kean. 2 vuls. post &vo. 


EBB and FLOW;; or, He did His Best. A Story of 
Five Years Ago. By Grant Luiorp. 2 vo's. post 8vo. 
** A bright, well-written story, with "coon of incident, and some careful and 
pictureeque studies of character.’’—Scotsman. 
ook * Ebb and Flow’ will win its way with a large circle of readers.’”’—Morning 


NO NEW THING. 


‘* Matrimony,” “* Mademoiselle de Desens” &e. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and Other Tales. | 


By the Author of “‘ Phy) is,” ** Moily Bawn,” ‘* Mrs. Geoffrey,” &. 3 vols. 
post 8vo0. [In May. 


NOVELS. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, and Co.'s Popular Library. 
MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Mrs. 


Geotrey,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, Pictorial Cover, 23, 


New Volunes of Sinith, Elder, and fe 8 Illustrated Editions of 
Popular Works. 
CARITA. By Mrs. Ouipnant, Author of “Chronicles of 
Carliagford,” ry With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


‘WITHIN the JF RECINCTS. By Mrs. OuipHanr, 


Author of “ Carita,’’ W.th 4 Illustration:, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


FOR PERCIVAL. By Marcaret Vewey, Author of 


| ** Damocles,” &c. With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. 281. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


With Illustrations by W. SmaLu and GEoRGE pu Maurier. 


ContTeENTS. 
By tae Gate or THE SEA. (With an) SprinGTIMeE. 
Illustration.) Chaps. 8-10. BroGRaPuHY. 


From a Garret. By J. E. Pan‘on. 

No Niw ee (With an Il ustra- 
tion.) “. yh p befvre the 
Public. ap. 33.—Walter’s Hash 
is hy Chap. 34 —Mrs. Stanni- 
forth can’t Control her Nerves. 


A ScrisBrer’s APOLOGY. 

My DavGurTer-tn-Law. 

Tue Portrair ART OF THE RENAISS- 
ANCE. By Vernon 

S1x YEARS IN THE Backwoons oF 
Canaba. 








MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Each Volume Illu-trated with a Vignette Title-page drawn by ~ “ed Hughes, 
and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 8vo, 63 each 


1. Old Kensington. 6. The Story of Elizabeth : 
i The Village on the Cliff. Two Hours; From an Island. 
. Five Old Friends and a|@ Toilers and Spinsters; 


Young Prince. and other Essays, 


2 
3 
4. To Esther; 
5. 


and other| 8. Miss Angel; Fulham 
Sketches. Lawn. 
Bluebeard’s Keys; and|9, Miss Williamson’s Diva- 





other Stories, gations. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 


Handsomely bound, crown 8vo, each vol. containing 4 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, each 3s 6d. 


The Small House at Alling- The Moors and the Fens. By 


TON. By AnTHONyY TROLLOPE. Mrs. J. H. RrpveEwu. 


Framley Parsonage. By|Wives and Daughters. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Mrs. GasKELL, 


The Claverings. By ANTHONY! North and South. By Mrs. 


TROLLOPZ 
me GASKELL. 


Transformation ; a Romance. 
By NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Romantic Tales. By the 


Author of “‘ John Halifax.”’ 


Domestic Stories. By the 
Author of “ John Halifax.”’ 


Sylvia’s Lovers. 
GASKELL, . 


By Mrs. 


Cranford, and other Stories. 


By Mrs. Gask LL. 
Mary Barton, and other 


No Name. By Witxte Cot- Stories. By Mrs. GAsKELL. 
LINS. 

Armadale. By Witxre Cor-|Ruth, The Grey Womar, 
LINS. and other Stories. By Mrs. 


GASKELL, 


After Dark. By Wi1xtz Cot- 
LINS. "s 

Maude Talbot. Lingle Leigh, 2 Pack Bight's 
Lee. GASKELL. 


By Hctme 
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